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Significant 


Death 
Of a Donkey 


Herywoop Broun 
in The New York World-Telegram 


Here is Walter Lippmann saying, “It is 
yain to suppose that our problems can be 
dealt with by rallying the people to some 
crusade that can be expressed in a symbol, 
a phrase, a set of principles, or a pro- 
gram.” And what does Mr. Lippmann sug- 
gest as a substitute for plan and organiza- 
tion? So far as I can understand, he could 
give us nothing but “the open mind” and 
“unceasing discovery of truth’... . To 
continue a sporting metaphor, Mr. Lipp- 
mann seems to feel that life is a game of 
hockey in which the only object is to pass 
the puck back and forth and never take a 
shot at the goal. If you shoot, the thrust 
may miss or be blocked. 

It is better, I think, even to be wrong 
upon occasion than to be forever an in- 
quiring neutral. It may be true that they 
also serve who stand and weigh and weigh. 
But into every life must come a time to 
step right or left, forward or back. To put 
so much insistence upon a programless 
existence is to glorify that arch symbol 
of modern liberalism—the donkey sta- 
tioned midway between two stacks of hay. 
As you remember, he starved to death. 
He spent his life evaluating the two stacks 
of grain. And since there was no choice 
between them, he died rather than sacri- 
fice his precision. 

There can be such a thing as construc- 
tive fanaticism. I point to the case of 
Gandhi in India. I see no reason why 
leaders may not rise who will stir us to 
fight not against Germans but against 
poverty and sickness and prejudice. 


God or State— 
Which the Sovereign? 


JEROME DAVIS 
in The Congregationalist 


There have always been two contrast- 
ing theories of government—one that of 
the rigid unqualified sovereignty of the 
State, under which the citizen surrenders 
his conscience to the keeping of the State 
—the other that of a free State, with 
free-thinking citizens. The first theory 
came to prevail in Prussia, and became 
known in popular parlance as the theory 
of Der Stadt Uber Alles. Under the Prus- 
sian ideal, no one could protest against 
the invasion of Belgium—‘“the State can 
do no wrong’. It was with the avowed 
intention of overthrowing this doctrine, 
and making the world safe for democ- 
racy, that we entered the World Con- 
flict. 

Since the World War, the theory that 
the State must be supreme over the con- 
sciences of men has been adopted by the 
Bolshevik State. In Russia under Com- 
munism, the citizen is permitted to op- 
pose a policy only until it has been de- 
cided upon by the State; after that he 
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Sentiments 


but support it. The 


must not question, 
individual conscience does not count; the 


State takes the place of God. Bolshe- 
vism says that regardless of the conscience. 
of the individual he must agree to serve 
in any war upon which the State embarks. 
If we do not change our present Ameri- 
can naturalization law, we shall not only 
be accepting German theory against which 
we fought, but we shall have accepted 
Bolshevik theory and practice at this 
point. 


Specific Loyalties 
And Worthy Philosophies 


Max Cart OTTo 
in The Ohristian Century 


Those who think deliberately about prob- 
lems of human life and destiny, usually 
regard it as necessary first of all to make 
sure of great general truths in the light 
of which the particulars of experience 
may then be interpreted. If it is a ques- 
tion of religion, they must first define 
and establish God; if it is a question 
of morals, they must first formulate and 
prove an ultimate principle of ethics; 
if it is a question of logic, they must first 
devise and make sure of a theory of knowl- 
edge. And so on. 

Life has taught me to pursue an oppo- 
site course: to take the particular situa- 
tion as authentic, to interrogate it for 
light and leading. Every particular situa- 
tion is of course interwoven with other 
situations. It reaches out as it were about 
itself and into the past and future. But 
a circle does not lose its center because 
it has 
that it was the search for the good life 
that gave rise to the concept of God; that 
moral customs gave rise to ethical prin- 
ciple; that everyday thinking, with its ups 
and downs, gave rise to logic. It was not 
the other way around. After the same 
manner, worthy philosophies of life, 
worthy programs of living have been, are, 
and will be the outgrowth of specific 
loyalties to the better alternatives offered 
in acting, feeling, and thinking. 
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The Negro, 
Being an Oriental 


ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE 
in The South Atlantic Quarterly 


The true Negro would rather exist pre- 
eariously in the South than live in com- 
fort in the North. However desolate his 
freedom, and however humble his old 
cabin may be, these he prefers to the ar- 
tificial comforts with which civilization 
would blandish him. 

In the South the Negro is more relaxed 
and natural; and there he indulges his 
racial tendency to take life easily. I do 
not think that he is so constitutionally 
lazy as he is supposed to be; but, being 
an Oriental, he has a philosophy of life 
that teaches him that work is not the 
end of human existence. He enjoys to 
live, and he lives to enjoy. 
me to say that his philosophy is unsound; 
it is different from ours, and we must 
make some allowance for this difference. 
The real wonder is, not that the Negro 
has done so poorly under our Western 
civilization, but that he has done so well 
in a civilization radically different from 
the manner of life which his heart affirms 
is best. Most Negroes view without envy, 
and perhaps with a little alien pity, the 
white man’s endless efforts to accumu- 
late wealth. Having nothing, the Negro 
still has life; and he was born with the 
capacity for its enjoyment. He is wise 
enough not to relate happiness inevitably 
to the possession of worldly goods. 

“Florence”, I will ask my cook, “which 
do you like best, winter or summer?” 

And she of the matchless contralto 
will meekly say, “I bless God for both.” 


Still 
A Slave Because— 


ORISHATUKEH F'ApUMA 

in The Oongregationalist 
Even when they themselves are illit- 
erate, the average Negro parents are anx- 
ious to educate their sons and daughters. 
They come to us [at Lincoln Academy, 
Kings Mountain, N.C.] with bags of sweet 
potatoes, corn, peas and other food prod- 
ucts raised on their land to help pay their 
children’s tuition. We credit them at the 
prevailing market price, which is very low, 
and far from enough to meet their bills. 
The Negro now feels a greater need for 
education than immediately after his 


emancipation. Once he thought he was free |) 


because the chains had fallen from his 


hands and feet; now he realizes that he | 


is still a slave because his mind is not 
emancipated and his political liberty as 
written in the nation’s Constitution is 
not carried out. Once he thought he was 
free because he attended church and paid 
his dues; now he discerns a conflict be- 
tween organized Christianity and the 
spirit of Jesus. Both his mental and his 
Spiritual appetites have been sharpened. 
He is crying for light, more light. He 
wishes to escape from his Egyptian dark- 
ness. The Negro is woefully cramped. His 
scanty educational facilities are making 


him dangerous to himself and to the na- 


tion. 


It is not for 
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JIMA GURSAGER 


Professor Church Iistory, Harvard University 


The Background of Humanism 


Whenever thought turns in the direction of man, instead of God, the world seems to think it 
1s entering upon a new era; but this is an illusion which it is the object 


i UMANISM makes the impression 
) of novelty upon men’s minds. In 
; point of fact, it is not new at 
all, except in its application to 
) present-day conditions, but unquestionably 
it creates the illusion of being so. It has 
fever been the same throughout the en- 
#/ tire course of history. Whenever thought 
“moved Godward men have been under 
sthe illusion that the truth which they 
) accepted was as old as eternity itself, but 
i/when it turned again in the direction of 
{man the world seemed to think that it 
had entered upon a new era. The histo- 
7 vians of the day were apt to describe the 
new phase of thought as a new birth, an 
| awakening. 
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Exclusive interest in human affairs ocea- 
/ sions surprise whenever it appears in his- 
‘tory. It seems unusual, an interruption 
‘of the normal trend of thought. Therefore 
a period in which it occurs gives the im- 
pression of standing by itself without con- 
/nection with that which went before. Like 
/ Melchizedek it is believed to be without 
genealogy, haying neither father nor 
fmother, nor beginning of days. 

| The late Dean Creighton of Cornell Uni- 
‘versity was in the habit of saying that 
‘a humanist always impressed him as one 
+} who believed that the world had started 
hyesterday. The remark is not without basis 
» in fact, for a keen sense of historical con- 
itinuity is not the most striking quality in 
‘the mental make-up of the average hu- 
/manist. He lives in the present and works 
for the future, the past leaves him more 
or less indifferent. He suspects in fact 
\that it has saddled him with a doubtful 
heritage, and he would rather not give 
it much of his time and attention. The 
world, the true, the significant world, he 
believes, was indeed born with him and 
}with those who share his interests. It 
/may well be that something like to that 
/which he preaches has been taught before, 
but he insists that his emphasis is new, 
/which likewise makes his gospel new. And 
‘strange to say, his opponents agree with 
him, although they count the very thing 
‘in which he glories, the newness of his 
gospel, a reason to distrust it. 

| It is the object of this lecture to prove 
that what a humanist of to-day teaches 
is been taught before. In the realm of 


of the historian to dispel 


Because humanism is one of the 
most important developments in re- 
ligion, the series of sia Lowell Lec- 
tures by Professor Auer, in King’s 
Chapel, beginning February 29, and 
continuing each Monday at 2.30 
o’clock, is likely to attract large audi- 
ences. More than 200 hearers were 
present at the first lecture. Permis- 
sion is given to THE REGISTER to pub- 
lish the lecture in part. 


thought there is little that is new under 
the sun. ... Humanism is no exception; 
it, too, has had its past history. The diffi- 
culty lies in discovering the precise teach- 
ings of the humanists of our day. Could 
we do this, we should have no difficulty 
in pointing out like teachings in the past. 

F. C. 8. Schiller defines humanism as 
“a philosophical attitude which regards 
the interpretation of human experience 
as the primary concern of all philosophiz- 
ing and asserts the adequacy of human 
knowledge for that purpose’. Humanism 
is here described as a method of inter- 
pretation. Judging merely from Schiller’s 
definition, one might well conclude that 
its primary object is a dispassionate re- 
flection upon the facts of human life, and 
its method of inquiry a simple analysis 
of the situation as it presents itself be- 
fore us. That this is contradictory to 
facts, Schiller would be the first to admit. 
The definition is incomplete because it 
makes no mention of the conclusion to 
which the analysis of the situation leads. 
It may be interesting to know that human 
knowledge is adequate to the purpose of 
interpreting human experience, but it is 
more important to learn what conclusions 
it reaches with regard to the content of 
that experience. 

Jurtis W. Reese in his volume on 
“Humanist Religion’ refers to humanism 
as a philosophy of human control in con- 
trast with all forms of fatalistic deter- 
mination as applied to human situations. 
Here clearly is the complementary half to 
Schiller’s definition. Humanism may be 
said to be “a system of thought which 
assigns a predominant interest to the 
affairs of man as compared with the su- 
pernatural or the abstract and which be- 
lieves man capable of controlling those 
affairs”. Even this definition is inadequate, 


inasmuch as it leaves out important 
points, but it is correct as far as it goes 
and it will at least serve as a basis for 
further discussion. 

Jt must be carefully noted, however, 
that this definition deliberately refrains 
from making reference to belief or dis- 
belief in the existence of the Deity, nor 
does it mention materialism or the mech- 
anistic explanation of the cosmic proc- 
esses. The popular belief holds that a 
humanist is necessarily an atheist and ma- 
terialist and hence a mechanist. This does 
not follow by any means. There is great 
latitude here. Many humanists use the 
term God and have a perfect right to do 
so, provided they make clear what they 
mean by this term. It is not reasonable to 
limit the use of this term to the theistic 
interpretation of it. 

If humanism is what this definition 
states it to be it is no new doctrine. Its 
history goes back as far as the record of 
human thought. At present only a few 
hints can be given of a possible way of 
dealing with the subject. 


wa 


Even this is not as easy as it may ap- 
pear, because at the very outset we meet 
with a difficulty. It arises from the com- 
posite nature of the definition of hu- 
manism which I have been forced to adopt. 
This definition definitely states two asser- 
tions which stand in no necessary rela- 
tion to one another. 

One, it is legitimate that man 
should consider his own affairs to be 
of paramount interest to himself. 

Two, man is capable of dealing with 
his own affairs. 

Between the two assertions there is, I 
repeat, no necessary relation. It is con- 
ceivable that a man should think his life 
interests to be more important than any- 
thing else in the universe, while at the 
same time he admits that he has no power 
to regulate them. On the other hand, he 
may believe that he can control the facts 
which enter into his life, while at the 
same time he may consider life as a 
whole relatively unimportant. Theoreti- 
cally, one may hold both opinions in com- 
bination as do the present humanists, or 
one may hold either opinion without the 
other. 

It is my opinion that a belief in human 
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life as supremely interesting has always 
been linked with a feeling of certainty 
that man can profoundly influence his ex- 
istence. The reason for this is obvious. 
No man takes a deep interest in a thing 
over which he can exercise neither phys- 
ical nor mental control. 

Barly man believed himself equal to 
the defence of his own interests. Indeed 
he had only himself upon whom to depend. 
He could not haye relied upon the gods, 
for at the very first he knew no gods; 
they had not yet emerged. A belief in 
spirits came earlier, it is true; but even 
that had not yet developed when man 
first rose above the lower levels of animal 
life. The very first phase of human ex- 
istence must have been characterized by 
supreme interest on the part of man in his 
own affairs, together with a strong con- 
viction that he was quite capable of tak- 
ing care of them. Here we have the crude 
but effective beginning of that system of 
thought which to-day we call humanism. 
Humanism starts from a natural instinct. 

But man did not continue in his early 
belief. His interest in himself did not 
wane, nor his attempt to exercise power 
over his own life, but certain difficulties 
arose on which at first he had not counted. 
As generation succeeded generation life 
became more complex, and with increased 
complexity the danger of breakdown and 
defeat increased. An ox-cart will function 
under conditions which would prove too 
much for a modern automobile. To the 
world of physical fact, which man shares 
with the lower animals, is added an en- 
tirely new world, created by his own 
imagination. New values are coined, new 
evils imagined, which are of specifically 
human origin though it may be admitted 
that the roots sink below the human level. 
We now meet such terms as: justice, hon- 
esty, unselfishness, wisdom, and honor; 
but also their opposites: dishonesty, in- 
justice and dishonor. Man’s world becomes 
enlarged through the addition of imagin- 
ary entities whose presence is required for 
his happiness and whose absence is felt 
as a distinct lack. 


ws 


But the wider his world becomes the 
more vulnerable it is and the more difficult 
to defend it against harm. Is a man still 
equal to his task in the midst of these 
larger surroundings? He may be able to 
fight unaided against the forces of na- 
ture, but when in addition a battle must 
be fought on a higher level where the 
foes are invisible but equally deadly, what 
then? Moreover, the physical side of life 
changes its aspect as the mind of man 
develops. Reflection and imagination re- 
create the concrete world as much as they 
change the world of thought. When man 
arises from the animal level all things 
change; life and death become new ex- 
periences. The bare facts man may share 
with the lower creatures, but he does not 
share their interpretation. 

Is it possible to imagine that in this new 
and much larger world man may still be 
equal to the task of self-defense? 

The moment comes when man begins 
to consider himself quite unequal to that 
task and it is then that the gods emerge. 
They are born from human needs. Pre- 
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cisely how their birth takes place need 
not concern us at this point. We may 
grant that the group-mind rather than 


the mind of the individual is responsible 
for this new creation. We may also admit 
that the working of the group-mind with 
respect to this matter is lacking in logical 
precision; that the whole process is more 
confused and on a level altogether more 
primitive than it is possible for us to 
imagine. The fact remains that in some 
dim sort of way man learns to recognize 
his inadequacy in the battle of life. He 
needs help, he needs it desperately, and 
it is hard for him to imagine that to a 
need so deeply felt there is no answer. 

Therefore the answer comes, gradually, 
no doubt. It is born in the same human 
mind in which the need for the answer 
is first felt. ... The answer to any ques- 
tion is determined by our wishes or our 
needs. Modern man is no exception to 
that rule. It is his boast that he is ob- 
jective. But objectivity means merely that 
for the time being he is capable of check- 
ing the power of his wishes; it does not 
mean that he is neutral. 

ws 

The gods emerged for a specific reason. 
If the reason had not existed man’s mind 
would not have created the gods, or at 
least not the type of gods which in fact 
it did create. The task of these gods was 
to help man in his unequal battle against 
the fearful odds of life. This determines 
their nature and their character. They are 
a means to an end, and if a means is to 
be effective it must fit the end. 

A god effective as a helper to man in 
his battle of life must understand human 
life and in order to understand it he must 
share it. Apart from sharing, no complete 
understanding is possible. This means that 
the gods must have human qualities. They 
possess those qualities to a higher de- 
gree than man, but they are the same 
qualities. The superiority of the gods to 
man is therefore expressed in terms of 
quantity or intensity (which amounts to 
the same) but not in terms of quality. 
The notion of qualitative difference be- 
tween man and his god is of late intro- 
duction. Man has power, the gods have 
more power; man has wisdom, the gods 
have more wisdom. The gods join the 
qualities which they possess in super- 
abundant measure to those which man 
possesses in insufficient measure. Thus, 
with the help of the gods man’s strength 
becomes augmented and he now succeeds 
in his undertakings, whereas before he 
failed. 

It is important that the gods shall re- 
tain the human qualities which they 
possess or they will become useless for 
the purpose for which they were created. 
But this they do not do. The gods develop 
in the sense that they become more ab- 
stract. 

To the degree to which the gods be- 
come more abstract they become more 
useless. They no longer have a definite 
function. One may readily understand 
why men should worship the rain-god or 
the god of thunder. These departmental 
deities have a specific and conerete task 
to perform. One may call them by a 
modern term, specialists. They know how 
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to meet the problems in their particular |, 
field better than any other god and surely | 
better than any man. One approaches the 
rain-god when rain is needed in the same 
way in which one would go to the car- 
penter when a table should be made. 

But one cannot expect such interest on 
the part of a god who has become an 
abstraction and to whom we apply quali- 
ties which to us have no practical mean- 
ing, such as omnipotence and omniscience. 
What is one to understand by a being 
which knows all and is capable of doing 
all? 

By endowing the gods with abstract 
qualities man not only increased the dis- 
tance between himself and his gods, but 
he created an absolute gulf. Man and god }) 
thereafter became mutually exclusive 
ideas. | 

Then came doubt, doubt first of all as 
to the wisdom of entrusting our fate to 
gods which have so little in common with 
us and then doubt as to the very existence 
of the gods themselves. ... For our 
present purpose it suffices to say that 
early humanism no longer considered 
value to be something which originated 
outside of man, a gift of the gods which 
he had to accept without question or 
doubt, on the plea that the gods knew 
what was good for him whereas he did 
not. Humanism did not believe this any }|} 
longer; we, not the gods, are the judges 
of what is worth while in life. Humanism 
preached from the text which Protagoras 
supplied. Man is the measure of all 
things. . . . Whether or not the gods ex- 
ist is a matter of indifference to Prota- 
goras. ... And still the significant fact 
remains that in spite of his confessed 
ignorance concerning the existence of the 
gods, the supposed sources of all truth, 
the Greek philosopher dares to write a 
book upon the nature of truth. It clearly} 
follows that he must have explained the} 

nature of truth apart from any relation} 
to superhuman beings, convinced as he} 
was that human interpretations of reality, | 
limited and imperfect though they be, | 
are yet sufficiently significant to be dig- 
nified with the name of truth. 
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Protagoras made school. And he who}, 
would trace the line of early hina 
reasoning would have to examine anew} 
the philosophy of the Sophists, so long} | 
misjudged owing to the hostile criticism 
of Plato and Aristotle. The object of this}, } 
new investigation would be an attempt}! 
to discover a clear relation to humanism. 
as we know it to-day. Passing by other] 
factors, it would be our endeavor to find } 
indications of a primary interest in man} 
and his concerns, together with a belief 
that man while depending upon his own i 
strength is equal to the task of life. This 
might prove no easy undertaking, partion i 
larly in the case of the younger. Sophists}| 
such as Enthydemus, Callicles and Trasy-+| 

machus, for it would call for a high degree 
of ability to be able to differentiate be 
tween the soul of their doctrine and cer 
tain exaggerated statements which the 

made for the purpose of attracting at} 
tention. 

This would have to be followed by 


(Continued on page 162) 
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What the Leaders at Geneva Want 


armament reduction and Apponyi feels better as the 


i Simon, Tardieu, Gibson and others are clear-cut in the program for real 
7 


machinery gets into operation 


Correspondent of THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


| ROLAND HALL SHARP 


GENEVA 
S' encouraging are points of agree- 
ment among public utterances of the 
great nations on certain key tenets 
of disarmament, that some statesmen 
who came here in a_ pessimistic mood 


have expressed renewed hope. 

Among these is Le Compte Albert Ap- 
ponyi, veteran diplomat of Hungary. 
When he came, he felt the time was in- 


opportune and the prospect of results 
dark. After hearing Sir John Simon of 


Great Britain, M. André Tardieu of 
' France, Ambassador Hugh Gibson of 
America, Dr. Heinrich Briining of Ger- 


6 many, and Signor Dino Grandi of Italy, 
) he felt “not so pessimistic’. 


For he saw what other observers have 
) noted, that however diverse national 


} stands are on certain issues, there is a 
1 large measure of agreement on others. 
Conning the possibilities for achieve- 
, ment, it is clear that the positive must 
» be sought out and shaped into forms ac- 
ceptable to the largest number. 

| That has been the attitude of the 
American delegation from the start. Am- 
2) bassador Gibson made it unmistakable 
Yin a talk with American writers. His 
Tt) colleagues were then engaged in sifting 
'the proposals brought forward by other 
Winations, to find points of agreement. 
7) After those had been ascertained, they 
™ were to address themselves to the more 
5) arduous task of reconciling the greatest 
possible number of conflicting demands. 

A word about the machinery by which 
‘the conference is to grind its grist will 
1h help clarify the discussion of actual pro- 
#) posals. As is clear to anyone who has 
J) followed the news reports, the conference 
i opened with plenary sessions devoted to 
hearing the address of the President, Ar- 
thur Henderson; setting up the confer- 
jence organization, and hearing addresses 
of governmental and private delegations. 
1 In the speeches of official delegates, the 
joats, corn, parley—and nettles—were 
(poured into the hopper, to pass through 
the grinders and come out one whole 
disarmament flour, some 100,000,000 plain 
folks hope. The grinders consist of com- 
mittees and subcommittees. First comes 
‘the Bureau, comprising the President, 
fourteen vice-presidents equally divided 
jbetween great and small nations, and M. 
Politis of Greece in his capacity as vice- 
president of the General Commission, 
which will now be explained. 

"The General Commission was set up 
by action of the Bureau, and includes 
‘one representative from each delegation. 
Mr. Henderson was elected President of 
ithe General Commission, and M. Politis 
‘vice-president, whereupon he was voted 
a post on the Bureau. Nations repre- 
sented on the Bureau are France, Italy, 
Great Britain, the United States, Ger- 


many, Sweden, 
Belgium, Russia, 
and Austria, in 
corded them in 
session. 

The two main committees will focus 
the management of the conference, ap- 
pointing subcommittees to deal with de- 
tails. These are the heavy grinders, and 
how their flour will ultimately be baked 


Japan, Spain, Argentina, 
Czechoslovakia, Poland 
order of the votes ac- 


the plenary electing 


My Idea of God 


MAXWELL SAVAGE 


The essential of a theistic God, so far as 
I am concerned, is personality with whom 
I, as a personality, can commune. I see 
nothing in the advance of knowledge that 
prevents that spiritual experience. As 
Voltaire said of the god of deism—“We 
bow but we do not speak’,—so I feel about 
the cosmic god. I admire him and am grate- 
ful for his perfect laws but he has the 
coldness of bluish marble for me and 
leaves me cold. So do these definitions 
of religicn which define morality and 
leave religion out, such as “the quest 
of the good life”. Religion involves God 
and man and is born of man’s awareness of 
God and grows as he attempts to live in 
right relations with God and man. Out of 
his awareness of God as a person who 
demands of man the everlasting culture 
of the highest attributes of personality 
come inspirational religion and what you 
might call educational morality. Person 
with person can meet. 


into the loaf of international compacts 
is not yet disclosed or even known. First 
the flour, then the loaf, appears a wise 
attitude until the flour is in the sack. 

Nettles could be examined, but why 
prick our fingers until compelled to do 
so? There is enough young corn spring- 
ing up for present observation and culti- 
vation. 

First among points of preliminary 
agreement is the demand for abolition or 
stringent control of the most aggressive 
weapons, especially those which involve 
civilian populations. These weapons in- 
clude gas and other chemicals, bacteria, 
bombs from the skies, heavy long-range 
artillery, tanks, and submarines. 

Sir John Simon, as first speaker, led 
off with this note, which has not ceased 


to be echoed. Eyen the French  pro- 
posals, announced in advance of for- 
mal speaking, approach in their own 


way the problem of controlling aggressive 
arms. Great Britain urged the abolition 
of gas and chemical warfare, submarines, 
aerial bombing, big guns, and aggressive 
arms in general. 
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M. Tardieu emphasized in his formal 
address that the protection of civilian pop- 
wlations is an actuating motive in the 
French plan for putting aggressive arms 
under the control of the League of Na- 
tions. It is plain, however, that this only 
remotely resembles the demand of other 
delegations for abolition of those arms, 
which, by their very presence, incite un- 
rest and lead to war. 

On the second day, Ambassador Gibson 
put America on record for total abolition 
of submarines, lethal gases, and bacterio- 
logical warfare. He agreed to “join in for- 
mulating the most effective measures to 
protect civilian populations against bomb- 
ing from the air’, and advocated special 
restrictions on tanks and heavy mobile 
guns. Chancellor Briining followed with a 
general statement against offensive weap- 
ons and a promise to submit detailed 
proposals. 

Signor Grandi opened the third day ef 
major speeches with a tremendous broad- 
side against capital ships, submarines. 
aircraft carriers, heavy artillery of all 
kinds, tanks of every description, bomb- 
ing aircraft, and aggressive chemical and 
bacteriological weapons of whatever na- 
ture. This sweeping program was but- 
tressed by an appeal for revision of the 
laws of war to insure a more complete 
protection of civilian populations. 

Japan took a position divided by its 
allegiance to the submarine. Yet it fa- 
vored abolition of aircraft carriers, aerial 
bombing, gas and bacteria. The submarine 
is defended with logic only thinly veil- 
ing Japan’s paramount reliance upon that 
weapon. Spain alone so far has joined 
Nippon in giving quarter to submersibles. 
It would limit them stringently, but not 
abolish them below 1,000 tons displace- 
ment and a cruising range to be estab- 
lished as aggressive. 

Aside from this reservation, Spain 
joined the parade for abolition of offen- 
sive weapons. It went farther with a 
warning that merely humanizing war is 
not enough. Making war pleasant is not 
the aim. War itself must be abolished, 
said the Republican scion of the Phillips 
and the Charles Imperators. 

This advanced view was pressed a few 
notches farther by Maxime Litvinoff, who 
found his Soviet rear-guard on the ques- 
tion of disarmament abreast of the other 
nations’ vanguard. Total and complete 
disarmament is the Russian platform. The 
Foreign Minister of this scion of the Czars 


Militarissimi reminded the conference 
that Russia had urged abolition of all 


aggressive arms long before other nations 
took up the cause. 

Every major power is considered above 
on this issue, and the agreement on es- 
sentials is remarkable. No wonder Le 
Compte Apponyi was heartened. Smaller 
nations, notably China and Denmark, 
heartily support the movement. 

Optimism engendered by agreement 
noted in public addresses needs to be 
tempered by the recognition that eyery 
point of advance will be won by sur- 
mounting minority, but stubborn, opposi- 
tion. One factor of inestimable value 
the realization by every delegate that 
something must be done to check the 


is 
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arms race and to provide economic relief 
from distrusts and unbalanced budgets. 

Returning to points of agreement, an- 
other with wide implications is the ma- 
jority approval of the Draft Convention 
as a basis for procedure. Many would 
go beyond it. Few would cast it aside. 
After all, when a document has been sub- 
jected to fierce heat for five years and 
has survived, it cannot wisely be dis- 
placed by some untried scheme. The only 
outright stinging criticism of the con- 
yention so far comes from Germany, 
which finds it “not in conformity with 
the necessities of the moment’’. Russia 
ealls it wholly inadequate, and Hungary 
is lukewarm, taking the convention as a 
framework, but not as a basis, for nego- 
tiations. 

How the powers line up on the French 
proposals for an armed League naturally 
occupies a central point in the develop- 
ment of results. Present indications are 
that the chief nations will continue their 
opposition to putting a sword in Geneya’s 
hand. 

So the political question persists, how 
France will modify its program to sup- 
port other plans for abolition of aggres- 
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sive arms. Except for minor obstacles in- 
volving Japan, and possibly a major one 
involving Germany, this continues the 
widest reef past which the conference 
must find a channel. 

Because of impending elections in 
France and Germany, this issue may be 
allowed to vegetate until delegates from 
those nations feel a firmer grip. The con- 
ference may be adjourned in a few 
weeks, to resume after elections. Before 
that time, however, the main lines of ap- 
proach will be fairly well indicated. 

The hoary query, whether disarma- 
ment should precede security, or the other 
Way round, pops up every other day. The 
main tone of opinion runs counter to the 
demand for exalting armaments into a 
form of international watch-dog. The idea 
is often heard now that to disarm in itself 
boosts security mightily. 

To simple persons, the question whether 
a man would feel more secure in shaking 
hands with another who had a sawed off 
shotgun, or after he had thrown his 
weapon into the river, seems just straight- 
forward enough to be made politically 
complicated. 


Jesus in the New Synagogue 
Will Jew and Christian Meet? 


BERYEA, 


Rabbi, Temple 


the present-day preacher of good 

tidings is to engage in prophecy— 
not, of course, in that type of prophecy 
that expresses itself in moral power and 
fearless criticism of the god of things as 
they are, but in that type of prophecy 
that is a combination of emotional swoon- 
ing and fortune-telling. One question that 
has been waking the spirit of this type 
of prophecy is, What place will be ac- 
corded to Jesus in the synagogue of to- 
morrow? Many and varied are the 
answers. One view recently propounded is 
rather typical of a large number of 
prophets: Now that the silence within the 
synagogue is disturbed by new voices, and 
a new freedom, and perhaps a new desire, 
has come to the Jew to understand and re- 
evaluate the teachings of Jesus, and now 
that an ever-increasing host of Christians 
are emancipating themselves from me- 
dieval dogmas and seek a new evaluation 
of Jesus in terms of human life and worth, 
does it not seem as if Jew and Christian 
will meet on the point of Jesus? Jew and 
Christian are turning their backs upon 
their respective traditions on the point of 
Jesus. If this tendency continues, they 
will eventually meet in one fellowship. So 
runs one prophecy. 

Prophecy is, of course, a precarious 
business. Proverbial wisdom warns us 
that only a certain class of people 
prophesy, and it is not flattering to be 
classed among them. However, an inter- 
esting question has been raised. It was 
raised before, and it will probably be 
raised again and again. It is very tempt- 


Or of the hazardous tasks assigned 


COHON 


Israel, Boston 


ing, therefore, to hazard some guess as to 
which way we are drifting on the ques- 
tion of Jesus and the synagogue. 

We are dealing with two unknowns— 
one is Jesus, and one is the synagogue of 
to-morrow. 

What the synagogue of to-morrow will 
be we cannot say; but if the historic 
forces that have molded Judaism within 
the last century especially continue, we 
may expect, it seems, two characteristics 
to slamp themselves on the mind of the 
Synagogue. First, the synagogue will be 
more and more rational. It will seek the 
plausible, perhaps the pragmatic. Present- 
day scholarship, which has created a new 
liberalism in the synagogue and disturbed 
the silence with reference to Jesus, is cer- 
tainly a search for facts. It is mind, not 
faith, that is at work; faith in the re- 
liability of the mind, not the faith that 
ignores the mind. The formula, “I believe, 
therefore I know”, is dead, as far as these 
scholars are concerned; their formula 
seems to be, “I must know if I am to be- 
lieve.”’ Second, the synagogue of to-morrow 
will reject external authority. A large 
wing of the synagogue has already done it. 
Jewish seminaries will gladly bestow a 
D.D. on any one who will bolster up the 
thesis that there is some sort of formal 
authority still at work in Reform Juda- 
ism. Whatever authority we have, if we 
may call it such, is that which comes from 
the ideals that constitute our platforms. 
(I am trying to avoid the term “dogma”. ) 
The prophet could say, “Thus saith the 
Lord.” There was a divine compulsion be- 
hind him. Are there any rabbis preaching 
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a liberal Judaism this day willing to in- | 
voke the same authority? Can we justify | 
any moral precept on the ground that | 
Moses, Isaiah, or Jeremiah said it? Our J} 
congregations will not hesitate a minute 
to ask: “What of it? Suppose Moses did 
say it, why must we hold on to it to-day ?” 
Our religious philosophies must stand 
upon their own feet, maintain themselves 
by the strength of their intrinsic merit. 
Leaning upon an authority of yesterday © 
will not save them. That is the state 
to-day. What is there in this intellectual 
atmosphere justifying the prophecy that 
to-morrow the synagogue will revert to a 
formal, external authority? 

Our second unknown is Jesus. The only 
ones who are sure of him are they who 
are unmoved by modern scholarship. — 
These people hold on to the Christ dogma, 
thereby maintaining the theologic barrier 
between Jew and Christian. Liberal rabbis 
plant their hopes upon those Christians 
who are interpreting Jesus in the light of 
present-day psychology, Bible science, 
comparative religion. But what do these 
enlightened men know of Jesus? Our un- 
known remains an unknown. They cannot — 
point to any beatitude, to hardly a word - 
in the New Testament, and say with om 
tainty, “This is what Jesus preached.” 
Jesus has not left his vision embodied in | 
any authentic document. Every passage | 
attributed to him is disputed territory. 

But granting that the historic Jesus can 
be identified, as Klausner or Case identify ||| 
him, what has he to offer to the syna- | 
zogue? He is reduced to a Palestinian” 
rabbi, “a, master of parable’, as Klausner! 
puts it. But his teachings as rabbi are not 
new, not original, and not unique. There |} 
were thousands of rabbis like him, both — 
before and after him. These thousands 
have sunk into oblivion; at best they are 
preserved in the books of the specialized 
historian. They have no potency in the 


| 
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thinking of the synagogue upon the specific 
problems confronting us as men and 
women. Jesus, if accepted by the syna- 
gogue of to-morrow, will be accepted in 
the same manner in which the synagogu 
to-day accepts such wise men as Ben 
Sirach or Philo. Enlightened Jews and en 
lightened Christians are agreed on thes 
wise men, but do they find in this agree- 
ment any special unifying bond? In fact, 
they do not bother their heads overmuch 
as to what these ancients did or did not 
Say. 
If the synagogue of to-morrow will in- 
sist on being rational and pragmatic, ae 
cepting philosophies on the basis of their 
merit and rejecting the authority of an 
cient names, it will seek the human J esus, 
if it will seek him at all, and it will take 
his words or leave them not because they 
come from the mouth of Jesus but b 
cause of their truth. The human Jesu 
lived in an incredibly ignorant age. Th 
world has changed enormously since then. 
Seeking an intelligent adjustment to th 
new world and its snarling problems, th 
synagogue, if it turns to Jesus, will be dis- 
appointed. What has he to offer? A few 
choice bits of wisdom? A few grand pro 
nouncements? Yes; but the Synagogue h 
these already. It received them from th 
Same source from which Jesus drew them. 
So why Jesus? > 
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Practical Problems of a Humanist Minister 
Who Faces Dangers to Church and Himself 


GORDON KENT 


Concrete suggestions by the author as he carries on the work and 
worship of a Unitarian Society 


HE humanist trend of our liberal 

churches is not only tentative and 

slow, it is disputed and beset with 
danger, 

The ministers usually lead the way, nat- 
urally, and carry the responsibility. Of the 
congregation, some rush forward, some 
move steadily on, some lag behind and 
some drop out. This situation is full of 
danger to the minister’s career and to 
the stability of the society. It is required 
that the change should be evolutionary 
by growth, and not revolutionary by shock. 
It is to the best interests of all concerned 
that the transition, though necessary, be 
made as painless as possible. 

It is to a minister’s credit that he is 
uncompromising, but his worth may well 
be questioned if he has wrecked the 
church committed to his charge. 

To patch the old garment of traditional 
religion with humanist sermons is risky. 
The rent is made worse. There is a glar- 
ing discrepancy between the religion that 
is proclaimed and the religion that is 
practiced in prayer and sung in the hymns. 
The new cloth must be made into a whole 
new garment. Old shoes are easiest to 
the feet, and old clothes are comfortable to 
the point of luxury, and it becomes a ques- 
tion whether many will wear the new gar- 
ment. Everything hangs upon that “will” 
or ‘won't’. 

If the minister had to do only with 
those who have found the old garment worn 
and threadbare and have thrown it away 
to go religiously naked his problem would 
be different. To persuade those who are 
warm and comfortable to doff the old and 
on with the new is a delicate task, one to 
test both his patience and his skill. 

That it may appeal to the bulk of the con- 
servatives the new garment must resemble 
the old in as many ways as possible. The 
material is fresh from the loom of thought. 
In design and color, pattern and style it 
must not look too strange. If it takes two 
yr three seasons for staid people to adopt 
1ew fashions in dress how long will it 
‘ake them to accept and enjoy a new 
’ashion in religion? And the general run 
yf an old-established society is staid. So 
nany people have graduated from church. 
The element that is left is apt to be 
‘steadfast, immovable”. 

This is not to say that a bold bid for 
1umanist support, a complete break with 
radition in both form and substance, may 
1ot be successful. It sometimes is. But 
t takes an exceptionally strong man to 
nake it, and a wide field from which to 
raw. In a small parish such an attempt 
vould almost certainly be doomed to fail- 
re. It is likely to incur heavy losses any- 
vrhere. The public safety requires that 
nstead of swimming the ford we bridge 
he river. 

As a matter of policy, then, the hu- 
vanist minister should keep close to the 


accepted order of service. Innovations in 
externals seem to excite more resentment 
than changes of emphasis in teaching. To 
omit the prayer is more annoying to the 
congregation than to change its terms 
from petition to meditation or aspiration 
or affirmation. To do away with the re- 
sponsive reading is to create a sense of 
privation that will be borne with less grace 
than the use of a responsive reading com- 
piled from new sources. Indeed the latter 
may be a decided gain, and be more stim- 
ulating and agreeable than the Psalter 
with its archaic language and more archaie 
ideology. Many old hymns may be used 
by the discreet omission of some stanzas, 
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Most difficulties seem simpler if they 
can be talked about.—Helen Woodward. 


The religion worth having is that which 
acts as a spur to energy and directs that 
energy most productively. 

—Thomas Nixon Carver. 


Common sense and a respect for realities 
are not less graces of the spirit than more 
zeal.—R. H. Tawney. 


In this country we were the leaders or 
the backers of the reform movements of 
the pre-war period and our experiments 
resulted in the reform only of the graft 
system, and in the improvement in the ad- 
ministration of rackets. 

—Lincoln Steffens. 


Religion is not the opposite of doubt, 
which is a necessary part of knowledge; 
but the opposite of timidity, which is a 
disease of the soul.—Nirsopp Lake. 


and many more by such changes as were 
found advisable before they found their 
places in the present liberal hymn books. 

The humanist sermon is an accomplished 
thing, done by scores, perhaps hundreds, 
every Sunday. It may be done brashly or 
it may be shaped by the same policy of 
the public safety and without sacrifice of 
the humanist vision and message. It can 
follow the pattern of the Sermon on the 
Mount. If it is both instructive and in- 
spiring—forceful delivery being taken for 
eranted—it will make its own way with 
any liberal congregation. Few are the con- 
gregations among liberal churches that 
watch their minister’s utterances for in- 
dications of heresy. If he is giving food 
for mind and spirit, help for daily life in 
this present world, he will meet with ap- 
preciation and response. The brotherhood 
of man has always been recognized as a 
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primary Christian objective. It is one of 
the fundamentals. It is orthodox doctrine. 
To stress it in a tactful way will not 
arouse antagonism and challenge. Spirit- 
ualists will complain that nothing is said 
of the spirit world above this, others that 
there is no promise made that they will 
meet their “mother in heaven’, and the 
Brother Lawrence mystics will say that 
nothing is said about the practice of the 
presence of God, but they will find secant 
Sympathy among the general in a congre- 
gation that feels it is receiving the bread 
of life. If they feel they are not supported 
they will subside for they will feel that it 
is the congregation they are opposing, and 
not merely the minister. 

As the humanist minister may make 
allies of the traditional church usage and 
of the Christian tradition of the brother- 
hood of man, he may also avail himself of 
another strong tradition, Biblical language 
and material. Liberal churches are fed 
from the ranks of orthodoxy. Many of the 
people in a liberal church have the back- 
ground of some narrower church. Nearly 
always they have a lingering sense of the 
validity and authority of the Bible. To 
these people one may commend his mes- 
sage by freely using Bible texts, and Bible 
terms. It is surely no detriment to a hu- 
manist minister to have been steeped in 
the Seriptures from his youth up. His 
vocabulary will gain richness, dignity and 
force if, in good taste, his preaching is 
flavored with this old speech. His power 
to prevail with the many is greatly in- 
creased. 

Illustrations also may be drawn with 
advantage from the Old and New Testa- 
ments. One should not neglect an author- 
ity which is old, recognized, and unques- 
tioned. There is much support in the 
prophets and in the gospels of which the 
humanist minister should avail himself to 
the uttermost. On the affirmative side the 
validity of humanism is unshakeable even 
on a Scriptural basis. He should not, by 
an exclusive appeal to modern science and 
modern authorities, give the impression 
that he is come to break down all old 
monuments and remove all the ancient 
landmarks in favor of some new thing. 
His mission is not to alienate but to lead. 
He is come not to destroy but to fulfil. 

The church that follows its minister in 
supporting a humanistic type of religion 
is doing its part to save an age for reli- 
gion that was in danger of lapsing from it. 
It makes religious development continuous 
and not violent. In saving others it saves 
itself. 

Those who assume the responsibility of 
leadership cannot avoid difficulty and risk. 
The greatest danger is not persecution 
from without but rebellion within the 
ranks of their own following. It was the 
children of Israel themselves that would 
have stoned Moses. What can be done to 
minimize antagonism and disarm opposi- 
tion? Compromise is futile. Pretence that 
no traditions are abrogated is false. The 
law and the prophets must be brought to 
the support of the gospel, but subordinate 
to it. The new dispensation must be pro- 
claimed, but with the wisdom of the ser- 
pent and the harmlessness of the dove. 


‘Tet everything be done with a view to building.” 
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Kidnapping and Immunity. . 


O HEARTFELT AND MOVING is the sym- 
pathy of all people for Colonel and Mrs. Lind- 
bergh in the loss of their infant son by kid- 

napping that it seems he must be restored. One 
unremitting prayer would have it so. The strain 
and anxiety of the parents make other fathers and 
mothers feel that nothing should be left undone 
to bring the child home. By the time this word is 
printed it may be that the dreadful occurrence has 
been ended in reunion. It is hoped that the appeal 
of Colonel Lindbergh in a public letter that he 
would make any arrangement to meet a representa- 
tive of those who have the child, in perfect confi- 
dence, and that he would not injure those who are 
in any way connected with the return of his son, 
has been effectual. 

His communication does not mean that Immunity 
to the kidnappers would be granted; and it is de- 
sirable that in the teriffic stress no one should vield 
to any relaxation of human justice. Nothing con- 
trary to the well-being of society should be sug- 
gested. It would be a disservice to the whole popula- 
tion, and in particular to eighty million other 
parents, if increased jeopardy to their children 
should be made of less importance than the relief 
and peace of mind of this unfortunate father and 
mother, as it would be by a promise of immunity. 
They know, because they are eminently sensible, 
that their baby is in the thought of all of their 
fellow citizens not primarily because his parents 
are illustrious persons, but because he is a child. 
In him we see our child. If he were the only baby, 
and this were an isolated case, it would be different. 

There is a duty here to see that every safeguard 
of society and of our legal system is kept in opera- 
tion. It cannot be that our civilization as 'a whole 
is yielding to any form of lawlessness, and certainly 
not to this last and most unnatural thing which 
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fills us with terrible concern. We shall sustain the 
right, and see to it that law and order, and the 
spirit which animates them, prevail in quiet and 
confidence. By this course we believe we in no de- 
eree lessen the likelihood of a happy outcome for 
the Lindbergh child. 


Wages and Churches 


ERHAPS THIS EDITORIAL comes too late. 
Pp Something ought to be said in time to correct 

an unethical and anti-social move in the vital 
matter of wage-cuts. We have published our opin- 
ion as the matter touches industry. The grave eco- 
nomic situation has now reached the churches and 
their workers. We observe the action of one of the 
ereatest communions in America. Some of the 
others cither have made sweeping reductions or are 
about to do so. We regard their motives with re- 
spect, but we are constrained to say they seem to us 
curiously insensitive to the realities which they 
face, and—we say it with reluctance—wanting in 
the first principle of Christianity, that religious 
system which we propagate in the world. 

We shall use no names in order to be void of 
offense and critical judgments because we also are 
a religious fellowship and ought to be beyond 
blame. A distinguished churchman in addressing 
his ministerial brethren says, “We are a brother- 
hood. We are missionaries, too. Shall we not share 
an equal salary cut with every other worker every- | 
where?” The answer to the direct question is a di- 
rect negative. An equal salary cut for everybody 
is most unequal and unjust, wherever it may be 
made. Take, for example, a ten per cent. cut, as is 
reported, from a pre-eminent church leader’s salary 
of $15,000 (with certain perquisites) and he has 
$13,500. Take ten per cent. from a large number of 
his co-ministers rated at $2,000 salaries, and they 
have $1,800, which is an indefensible level for a 
man whose higher brethren get seven or eight times 
as much; and what is more, it is not a decent living | 
wage for a man with the simple requirements of |) 
his family and his office. ! 

Contemplating the disparities in what the } 
churches give their ministers, we wonder how they 
have the face to assume the principle of brother- |) 
hood. What does the word mean? And if there is a |} 
belief in equality, why, we ask, does it not begin in }} 
equality of compensation? Is there any Christian }) 
justification for some men to get salaries that make 
those of their less favored brethren, as they are }] 
called somewhat euphemistically, look like pittances 
or doles? Is not the inequality due to the fact that }/ 
the churches have descended to the economic prac- })) 
tices of a competitive and ruthless world, instead }| 
of leading the world to the cooperative principle of || 
brotherhood where not the profit of the few but} 
the welfare of the many has ever been the Christian }} 
profession? It is strange that we have not seen any jj 
consideration of this matter in our cotemporaries, y 
the religious press. Why is this? Are we editors } 
among the higher-ups, and thus prone to discreet |) 
quiet? There ought to be straight reckoning here. }) 
If it is hardly to be expected that there will be at} 
this time a thorough and unashamed adjustment} 
of salaries to the “missionary” and “brotherhood” |) 
level, we ought at least to feel that it is a reproachf} 
and a disgrace for any leaders in the churches to | 
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cut wages of the underpaid, or at any rate not 
overpaid, while they who control the money leave 
themselves still well-supplied. 

We pass this word on to all of our own people, 
in whatever offices, general or parochial, they may 
be. If we are Christian, even half-way Christian, 
let us behave like it. ‘ 

Nothing is cheaper when financial stress comes 
than to lower salaries or discharge workers. Usu- 
ally in our system of inhumanity we begin at the 
bottom where the income is least and the likelihood 
of protest (because of fear) also is least. Sometimes 
we never get above the most poorly paid,—the 
many. Such a case is before us. In an educational 
institution nominally Christian it was seriously 
proposed by a director that all the clerical force 
should be cut ten per cent., but not a penny from 
the well-paid teachers and executives! The mon- 
strous motion did not pass. 

In all of this we are urging no impossible con- 
duct. All we ask is that in the churches we examine 
our religion without hypocrisy and suit our fi- 
nancial course to what we say we believe, and thus 
set an example and standard to the world. 


Humanism in Lectures 


UMANISM AS RELIGION attains a status 
H by virtue of the Lowell Lectures now being 
given in King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., by 
Prof. J. A. C. F. Auer, of Harvard University. To 
our knowledge, this is the first course on the sub- 
ject which we have had under such auspices. In 
this issue of THE REGISTER an adequate report is 
made of the background of humanism. The lecturer 
informed his hearers that he desired to use the 
term “humanism” in a comprehensive way, to in- 
clude all varieties of humanism, cultural and re- 
ligious, for they have a common root. It is the 
examination of the root that has led him to give 
the public the fruits of his scholarship. 

If we may judge by the first lecture, Professor 
Auer will keep close to actual life and the every- 
day needs of people. They may agree or disagree 
with his emphasis; but they will not be able, we 
are certain, to find fault with the accuracy of his 
knowledge of history nor with his honesty in pre- 
senting his findings with plain objectivity. As to 
keeping strictly to facts, however, Professor Auer 
himself says that one’s wishes do creep in, of course, 
so he would be the first to disclaim perfection on 
this score in his lectures. 

For the people in our free fellowship, who are 
always inquiring and considering, and therefore 
never at the dead end of a satisfied quest, in their 
religion, it seems to us these instructive discourses 
should make a strong appeal. They gather up into 
a comprehensive whole the things which are other- 
wise piecemeal and more or less at loose ends. Al- 
Inost every question about humanism will, we be- 
lieve, be answered. There ought to be no ground 
for ignorance or uncertainty after the series is 
completed. They will also be put into a book. 

In particular, we direct attention to the state- 
ment by Professor Auer in to-day’s report that one 
may be a humanist and use the word God provided 
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the user make clear what he means by the word. 
W e have recently had a letter which insisted that 
if one were a humanist one could not claim such 
a right. God, said the writer, is pre-empted by the 
theist, because theism and any belief in God, he 
said, are one and the same. Now we are told that 
is not true, and it has never been true. This has 
always been the editorial position. We were grati- 
fied that Dr. Horace Westwood, atheist, also 
granted this point as a matter of historic fact in 
his recent article on “Transcendental Humanism?” 


A Senatorial Misunderstanding 
N INTERVIEW with Senator William E. 
Borah affords that perplexing statesman, 
often sound but sometimes with a quirk in 
his thinking, an opportunity to tell the church what 
it ought to do and not do. Hear him, in The Presby- 
terian Magazine. 

The church has been and ought to be a great factor in all 
matters which pertain to the building up of character in the 
individual [Says Senator Borah]. The church ought to devote 
its effort to equipping the individual for citizenship by build- 
ing up his intellectual and moral status. The church, however. 
has no business in politics. There seems to me to be a lack of 
steadiness, a lack of courage, a lack of willingness on the part 
of the individual to-day to bear the burdens of adversity. If 
we are not on the crest of material success we think the world 
has all gone to pieces. But, after all, material success is only 
a small part of life. 

It is the church’s business to develop character that can 
stand up under adversity, character that realizes that life 
does not consist merely in possessions. Let the church keep 
out of politics and center its effort on the development of char- 
acter. It will then make a fundamental contribution to the 
nation—the development of true citizenship. 


There are three points here, on all of which we 
think the estimable Senator is wrong. The church 
has business in politics, because politics is the 
largest and most significant engagement of organ- 
ized humanity. It is because the church has per- 
mitted politics—the governmental well-being of 
mankind—to be controlled by the unreligious that 
we have our present adversity. Religious principles 
have been violated. 

There is no necessity in the nature of things for 
us to “bear the burden of adversity”, which is the 
second error of Mr. Borah. If the church were truly 
effectual in politics we should have an ethical and 
equitable order where people would not endure 
long periods of want and agony. Material success 
is not a small but a very large and indispensable 
part of life, as we know now when gaunt material 
failure is stalking in ghastliness all about us. 

In the third place, how do we develop character? 
Would Senator Borah have us do it in a vacuum, 
insulated from the life and needs of the world? 
True citizenship is lived in the city, the state, and 
not in a retreat where we are fed in our pious se- 
curity by those who struggle for us. Not by keep- 
ing out of things but by getting into things do we 
make character. Again we say, it is a small part of 
religion to suffer adversity. We have passed by that 
notion. Mankind has risen to self-realization. Not 
adversity nor yet prosperity but the well-being of 
all is our normal state, and religion is the one 
factor which should bring us to this goal and keep 
us there, 


THE UNITARIAN NEWS LETTER 


President Cornish Visits che Peete Cae 


While crossing the continent he participates in several Unitarian activities 
and in Berkeley confers on the School for the Ministry 


LOUIS C. CORNISH 


nent. The variety of sea and moun- 

tain, of broad plains and wide rivers, 
“the purple mountain majesties’, and be- 
yond them again the sea. The bigness of 
our land, its varieties and yet its unity, 
all these are marvels. And our institu- 
tions, achievements as they are, are all 
in process; what they are now, but a 
small part of what they yet shall be. 

This also is the true appraisal of our 
churches. They are achievements; they 
also are prophecies. 

In Chicago I met the students at the 
Meadville School, an able group of men, 
the propheey of their ministry touching 
them with a new dignity. I heard an ad- 
mirable lecture by Mr. Lupton. 

I visited the “little Cathedral’, the noble 
First Church, said to be the most perfect 
Gothic edifice in the country. I felt anew 
its extraordinary beauty, in line and color 
and soaring arches, the deep chancel en- 
riched by the tiny flickering ever-burning 
light, symbol of the aspiration of human 
hearts through the ages back to carly 
Iebrew worship. More than all else the 
church is the symbol of faith in the 
mighty power of religion to uplift and 
transform human life. It will minister 
through the coming centuries. Its present 
is but a small part of the greater influence 
for good that yet shall be. Its building was 
an act of faith. It stands as “the sub- 
stanee of things hoped for, the evidence 
of things not seen”. 


lf is an adventure to cross the conti- 


It was my privilege to attend the 
twentieth anniversary of the People’s 
Church. Twelve hundred people were 


seated at table, with Dr. Preston Bradley 
in the place of honor. He was the founder 
of the church, and for the past two dec- 
ades has been its devoted minister. He has 
preached to thousands of people in his 
great plain edifice, and to millions by the 
miracle of the radio. Through these 
twenty years he has watched in increas- 
ing measure the fulfillment of his dream 
of service. We remember the story. Long 
ago, for freedom’s sake, he left a secure 
position, hired a hall, and opened his 
church. The congregation outgrew the hall, 
then it outgrew a larger hall, then it re- 
moved to a much larger theatre, and some 
time since it built its present home, an 
ample stone structure, with many service 
rooms, a splendid auditorium, and an ad- 
jacent hall with microphone equipment 
often used for the overflow. I heard the 
Mayor of Chicago, himself a supporter of 
the chureh, name Dr. Bradley as one of 
the very greatest influences for good in 
the city, and throughout the central part 
of the country. Ponder the courage and 
the faith of this devoted minister. 
Through lean and then through better 
years be has been solving problem after 
problem. No man suddenly or easily at- 
tains such influence. Each achievement 
has been the substance of things hoped 
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for, only a partial fulfillment, never a 
realization. With deep appreciation I con- 
veyed the greetings of our fellowship. 

At Omaha, Neb., I preached in our beau- 
tiful Georgian chureh in the morning: 
and in the evening in the parish hall I 
addressed a group of fine young people. 
Mr. Plank is doing a splendid work. On 
Saturday afternoon J visited the new art 
museum, the gift of Mrs. Sarah Joslyn 
to the city in memory of her husband. 
She is a member of our church. The mu- 
seum is a plain and very beautiful marble 
building of perfect proportions. Like the 
exterior, the interior is of marble in great 
variety and brought from many parts of 
the world. The central court, with its 
fountain and flowers, the great assembly 
hall where free organ coneerts are given 
every day, the theatre, and particularly 
the picture galleries, all are most alluring. 
But of more concern at the moment is the 
motive of this five million dollar gift, so 
skilfully planned and built. Faith in the 
ministry of art was the motive, faith in 
the power of beauty to lift men into a 
higher life. This museum is the beginning 
of a great enterprise, not the end. It is 
the substance of things hoped for, the 
evidence of what yet shall be on and on 
through many centuries. It stands in the 
center of the city where all men must see 
it, a perpetual challenge and inspiration. 
It is an act of faith. 

I preached here in Berkeley Sunday 
morning to a well filled church. 

One wishes he were a poet so he might 
adequately sing the worth and beauty and 
meaning of many a symbol in this great 
center, particularly the University itself. 
Outside the United States the total world 
enrolment of men and women in the 
colleges is said to be 850,000. One million 
is the enrollment here in America. This 
is one of the very greatest of our na- 
tional achievements. And in the list of 
American universities California is among 
the best and largest, a symbol of our na- 
tional faith in education. Its location is 
unsurpassed. Indeed, there can be few 


spots on the earth so beautiful as 
Berkeley. Low hills slope downward to 


the Bay. The town looks across the waters 
to the Golden Gate and outward to the 
Pacific. The University stands on the hill- 
side. Its central architectural feature is 
a high, slender bell tower, from which 
sweet music rings at morning and evening. 

Not far from the campanile stands the 


International House, a Rockefeller gift, 
sheltering some four hundred and _ fifty 


students drawn from thirty-five nations. 
Its object is to create international good 
will and understanding. A history and a 
great faith lie behind this International 
House. 

This history may be briefly recalled. 
The colleges of Oxford originally were 
fortified the one against the others. North- 
umbrians for example fought against the 


Welsh. The little British kingdoms knew | 
no unity. But all this was changed. Bring- } 
ing men together in the universities, Ox- | 
ford and others, was a ¢hief leaven in- 
creating unity where before there was only 
diversity. The same motive led Cecil | 
Rhodes to found his international Oxford 
Scholarships, one of the most imaginative } 
foundations ever devised by any public 
benefactor. 

Yonder stands the International House. |) 
Away yonder the guns are roaring, where 
a great people, heedless of the peace of |) 
the world, has turned predatory. By com- 
parison how insignificant seems the house ]}, 
on the hillside. Yet it is of the very sub- }) 
stance of the things hoped for, it is the }| 


expression of the international mind, it | 
is the evidence of an emerging power }| 
mightier than Japan. : 


All these somewhat detached comments 
are a background for a single statement. | 
But let me sum up these suggestions be- 
fore I come to it. I have been up upon the | 
flat roof of my hotel these mornings at_ 
half-past seven, to watch the exceeding 
beauty of the early light on the green hills, 
to look out across the Bay to the Golden 
Gate, to note many a flowering shrub and | 
tree and the little white columns of smoke 
rising from the chimneys into the still 
air, and to listen while the bells in the } 
tower cast their enchantment over town | 
and university. il 

And in this great setting emerges the | 
pressing problem of our Pacific: Unitarian 
School for the Ministry. It has been of the | 
substance of spiritual hope and faith. It ]) 
has to-day devoted teachers and a group | 
of twelve students. They make good use 
of the extraordinary educational opportu- 
nity surrounding the School. Twenty per 
cent. of their work is done in the Pacific 
School of Religion (Congregationalist), 
twenty-three per cent. in the University, | 
forty-seven per cent. in the School, and the } 


remainder under special instruction. 4 


From its foundation the School ha 
represented the things hoped for, but i 
has been only a beginning. And now thi 
beginning is threatened. The problem ha 
brought Mr. and Mrs. Rees and me to th 
Coast. 

Briefly these are the facts. A consider 
able part of the endowment has been lost 
President Morgan and the Trustees ask 
the Association to advise. The Committ 
appointed consists of President Reinhardt 
of Mills College, Dean Mulford of th 
Forestry Department of the University, | 
Dr. Pierce of Washington, Mrs. Rees, |) 
president of the Alliance, and myself. ; 

What was the dream of the founders 
Mr. and Mrs. Horace Davis and Mr. an 
Mrs. Francis Cutting? “I am not helpin. 
to found a school for the ministry jus’ 
for the present time’, Mr. Davis is r 
ported to have said. “I am looking fo 
ward a thousand years. A hundred milli 
people on the Pacific Coast is a modest ex 
pectation. They will need a liberal religi 
and liberal ministers.” And Mr. Cutting i 
reported to have said, “One hundred mil 
lion people could be supported in Califor 
nia alone. There will be need of liberal r 
ligion. And not only will California be th 
center of this coming civilization on th 
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Pacific Coast, it will be the center also 
for the millions of China and Japan and 
Australia. We wish to establish a school 
which will live through the centuries.” 
To the gifts of these far-sighted friends 
only one large contribution has been 
added. The campaign of ten years ago 
gave $45,000 for the present buildings. 
Shall the School continue? Upon this 
question the committee is trying to advise. 


Bundle Day 


How one church helps meet the unemploy- 
ment situation 
LYDA BOYCE 


The present unemployment situation 
with its attending urgent needs of food, 


clothing, and housing has been a challenge 


worthy of the serious consideration of 
every thinking individual. This demanded 
relief must needs be immediate and 
within the possibilities of the community. 
The City of Kalamazoo, Mich., has in 
operation such a plan that is cooperative 
and efficient for gathering and distribut- 
ing clean, used clothing. It is called 
“Bundle Day” and has already become 
a tradition. 

“Bundle Day” was conceived and put 
into action by Rev. William H. Gysan, 
formerly of the People’s Chureh (Unita- 
rian) and chairman of the Mayor’s Re- 
lief Committee of this city. Mr. Gysan, 
with his contact with civic, educational, 
and philanthropic activities, is particularly 
qualified to organize such a measure. He 
had previously used the plan in connec- 


‘tion with the relief of the Armenian chil- 


dren in the Near East. 

In Kalamazoo, “Bundle Day” is pri- 
marily the children’s day because the 
appeal is made through the public schoo! 
teachers to each and every pupil to bring, 
on the day specified, a bundle of clean, 
usable clothing to the school. The streets 
just before school-call on this day are 


filled with bundle-laden children looking 


‘as if picnic-bound in October. Some of the 
bundles are as large as the children them- 
selves and are filled with good clothing 
in fine condition; while some of the offer- 
ings quite equal that of the “Widow’s 
Mite”. 

The merchants of the city donate trucks 
for the collection of these bundles from the 
various schools and the delivery of them 
to the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 


tion. The Civic League, by the very nature 


of its work, has not the facilities nor the 
work force to sort, mend and remodel 
this clothing and make immediately ayail- 
able this relief, so a group of volunteer 


‘women under the direction of the Young 


Women’s Christian Association undertakes 
the task. 

The trucks were unloaded by the Truant 
School boys who seemed to enjoy the 
sense of responsibility, and certainly 


worked happily and efficiently. When the 


— 


task beeame too much for the boys, as 
there were 1,500 or more bundles, un- 
employed men from the Civic League 
were called in to help and were thus able 


to earn a wage payable in money, meals, 
or clothing as they might choose. 


2 


In the large, airy workroom at the, “XY” 
‘an enormous H-shaped table was set up 
with the bundle openers stationed at the 
back of the BE. The prongs of the letter 
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formed the designated tables for the men’s, 
women’s and children’s clothing respec- 
tively. Shoes tied in pairs went in one 
grand pile. 

At the respective tables the clothing was 
sorted as to size, condition, possibilities, 
and placed in properly labeled cartons. 
The shoes underwent the same treatment. 
This work was done by members of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association, 
the Service Club, and volunteers from the 
yarious church societies. Here, again, un- 
employed women from the Civic League 
were furnished work in the sorting process 
and unanimously requested their wage in 
form of garments that had passed through 
their hands. One woman chose a warm 
coat; another a georgette dress for her 
little daughter who had never possessed 
finery. A grandmother took home a dainty 
layette for a grandchild. A youth chose 
an overcoat and shoes. An elderly couple. 
underwear. One huge man, a former 
garage owner, requested the privilege of 
sorting stockings that he might have some. 

The clothing that is in good condition 
is immediately sent to the Civic League 
and distributed by them to their investi- 
gated cases of need. Clothing in need of 


mending or remodeling is kept in an 
aceessible storeroom at the Young 
Women’s Christian Association and sent 


out on request to various women’s organi- 
zations in the churches where it is put 
in good condition and returned to the 
Civic League for distribution. In some 
church circles this sewing fills the program 
of their work meetings. 

To the minds sensitive to social con- 
ditions, “Bundle Day’ furnishes a cross 
section of community life, not only in the 
giving and distributing, but in the coopera- 
tion which makes any and all of it possible. 


Worcester League Meets 


In spite of stormy weather there was 
a fair-sized attendance at the meeting of 
the Worcester League of the Alliance 
held in Leominster, Mass., February 11. 
The speaker at the morning session was 
Miss Louise Brown, treasurer of the 
General Alliance. She told the story of 
Allianee finances, and made a_ strong 
plea for an increase in membership. In 
the afternoon the worth while and always 
interesting work of the Home Study De- 
partment of the Cheerful Letter Ex- 
change was presented by the chairman, 
Mrs. Rachel J. Sands, Beverly, Mass. 
The Unitarian-Baptist Church I edera- 
tion at Bolton, Mass., was described by 
the pastor of the Federated Church, Rev. 
George E. Jaques. Mrs. A. W. Clay, 
president of the Worcester League, pre- 
sided. The guests were welcomed by Miss 
Harriet E. Harris, president of the Har- 
ricet W. Holden Evening Alliance of 
Leominister. Rev. George A. Mark, min- 
ister of the hostess ehurch, also took part 


in the program. 


ScrruATE, Mass.—In observance of the 
bicentennial of the birth of Washington, 
the bell of the Unitarian church was rung 
two hundred times. A wnion service of 
Scituate churches took place at the church 
February 21, and Rey. Robert Lewis Weis 
preached on ‘America’s Debt to Wash- 
ington’. 


Western Conference News 


The annual meetings of the Western 
Unitarian Conference will be held in the 
Cleveland, O., church May 16, 17, 1S. 
The program committee has been at work 
for some weeks arranging the program. 
Already two distinguished speakers out- 
side of our fellowship have assured the 
committee that they will be present. 
Within the next month the program will 
be in final form and ready for the printer. 
In the meantime all churches ought to 
announce the date with the hope that 
every church will be represented. 


Fifty years ago in the church in Cleve- 
land the vote leading to the incorpora- 
tion of the Conference was taken. Thirty 


years before that the Western Unitar- 
ian Conference held its first annual 
meeting in Cincinnati, O. We are cele- 


brating two anniversaries at our coming 
meetings in 1932. 


At the annual meeting 
church held Wednesday, February 17, 
the completed payment of the church 
debt was marked by a rededicatory sery- 
ice, in which the program of the first 
dedication service of the new building 
in 1918 was largely repeated. The grati- 
fying announcement was also made that 
in addition to the payment of the church 
debt and the burning of the mortgage, 
the budget for the coming year has al- 
ready been subseribed,. 


of the Omaha 


At a fellowship dinner after the morn- 
ing service of February 14, J. Milton 
Wahl, student-minister of the chureh in 
Shelbyville, Ill., announced an addition 
of six members to the society during the 


current church year. Prof. Clayton R. 
Bowen gave an address following the 
dinner. Fifty-five were in attendance. 


The Meadville Theological School will 
graduate a record class at the June con- 
vocation. The following students are 
completing their training at that time: 

The Diploma for Parish Work (and 
M.A., University of Chicago), Miss Mary 
Anderson. 

Bachelor of Divinity: 
hir, Eric I. Grimwade, C. Edward Ha- 
berly, Richard WUHall, Donald Marvin, 
Arthur N. Moore, Victor Siverts, J. Mil- 
ton Wahl; also Rey. Philip M. Petursson, 
who completed his work in residence in 
1929. 


James W. Da- 


Master of Theological Science: . Wil- 
helm Anderson; William Herman Gy- 


san, Theodore E. Lapp, both ministers. 

The following men will return this 
summer after a year’s work in Hurope 
on the Cruft Fellowship: Robert 8S. Hoag- 
land, who has been studying at Marburg, 
Germany; George M. Walen, who has 
been studying in Norway and Germany, 
and who has accepted a call to the chureh 
in Hanska, Minn. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Paul the Mystic 


CLAYTON R. BOWEN 

Tur MYSTICISM OF PAUL THH APOSTLE. BY 
Albert Schweitzer. New York: Henry Holt and 
Co. $3.00. 

Albert Schweitzer has written some of 
the most interesting books of the last 
quarter-century, and is himself always 
more interesting than anything he writes. 
As you read this, or any one of his works, 
you are amazed at its learning, mastery, 
clear, vivid, persuasive expression. You 
are always saying to yourself, “What a 
man!’ Easily one of the world’s experts in 
at least four fields, New Testament 
scholarship, organ building and playing, 
the philosophy of civilization, and practi- 
cal medicine and surgery, he works in 
each as if it were his sole concern. Few 
books are more moving than his two yol- 
umes describing his work as medical mis- 
sionary among the primitive blacks in 
Lambarene, East Africa (where he is to- 
day). Searcely any New Testament study 
in our time has been so provocative as 
his demonstration of the original eschato- 
logical motive behind the Gospel of Jesus, 
in such works as The Quest of the His- 
torical Jesus, and The Mystery of the 
Kingdom of God. 

In the volume before us, admirably 
translated by the late William Mont- 
gomery, we have one of the outstanding 
contributions to the study of Paul. Few 
men can have studied the apostle and 
the books about him so widely as Schweit- 
zer, as his monumental survey, Paul and 
His Interpreters (1912), shows. Against 
the background of this full knowlelye 
stands out, clearly and compellixgly, 
Schweitzer’s presentation of a Jewish and 
eschatological Saul of Tarsus, finding in 
the venerable and majestic social dream 
of his people the germs of his profound 
mystical interpretation of the work and 
word of Jesus. Over against the popiwar 
theory of Paul as a Hellenizer of the 
gospel, drawing from pagan mysteries and 
redemption-cults, we have the man who 
proudly asserts himself as “of the stock 
of Israel, of the tribe of Benjamin, a He- 
brew of Hebrews, as touching the law, a 
Pharisee, as touching the righteousness 
which is in the law, found blameless.” 

Nowhere is so thorough-going an ac- 
count of Paul’s eschatology to be found 
as here; the understanding of the letters 
is vastly illuminated. Nowhere is Paul 
more human, more vital, more an em- 
bodied ideal working itself into realiza- 
tion. Here and there, of course, even one 
who agrees with Schweitzer in the main 
will differ in detail; and many will still 
refuse to believe that out of Judaism alone 
could come the phenomenon of Pauline 
Christianity. 

But that refusal has been made far 
more diflicult by the appearance of this 
great book, with which every future stu- 
dent of Paul will have to _ reckon. 
Schweitzer is not, of course, blind to the 


enormous Hellenizing that the Christian 
gospel actually underwent; he argues only 
that it took place not in Paul, but after 
Paul. He made it possible, not because he 
set the example, but because he lifted the 
faith of Jesus to a point where it inevi- 
tably burst the bonds of its origin and 
became all things to all men. 

The proof readers of Messrs. Holt need 
to be cautioned to increased alertness. 


Some Religious Education Texts 


OuT IN THH COUNTRY. By Hazel V. Orton. 
New York: Friendship Press. Cloth, $1.00. 
Paper, 75 cents. 
for rural 

juniors. 


work 
for 


A thorough piece of 
schools. Carefully edited 
Commended. 


PERSONAL PROBLEMS OF CONDUCT AND RBELI- 
GION. By John G. McKenzie. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $1.25. 

Discussion by an English professor of 
many acute problems. Usually satisfactory, 
but clings rather too closely to the super- 
natural for this reviewer. 


THE APPROACH TO RBPLIGIOUS EDUCATION. 
By Basil A. Yeaglee. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, $1.25. 


The principal of Westhill Training Col- 
lege, England, out of a wide experience, 
makes here a plea for a generous culture 
in teachers of religion, and a frank facing 
of the challenges of behaviorism, science, 
and Biblical criticism. He has read widely, 
and argues well; but one wonders if his 
orthodox conclusions were not inherent in 
his job. We note several mistakes. The 
man who would save our soul must not 
make them. On page 11, “apt’’ should 
be “likely”; “wer” on page 47 should be 
“were”; “J.” G. Soares on page 110 should 
be “TI.” G.; “Home”, on page 130, should 
be “Horne”. Furthermore, we are not 
convinced that the study of the Bible will 
lead to an adequate knowledge of God, 


as the author seems to think. ioRa De, 
Transportation 
THE ROMANCE OF TRANSPORT. By Ellison 


Hawks. 
$3.00. 


The author is known to boys all over 
the world as the editor of The Mecano 
Magazine. He is also author of books deal- 
ing with the mechanics of travel. In this 
book, which is liberally illustrated, he de- 
seribes the development of all forms of 
transport since man became the first beast 
of burden, until the achievement of the 
latest triumph in aviation. Every age and 
every land is put under tribute to furnish 
material. The work includes the history 
of road building, of railways, canals, pack 
animals, stage-coaches, automobiles, and 
aircraft. After reading this interesting 
record of varied achievements, one is in- 
clined to believe the statement of Kipling, 
with which the author opens his preface, 
“Transportation is Civilizaticn”. F. J. 4. 


New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 
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Poems 


To A lairtte Caintp. By Edith Gideon 
Sutton. Boston: Bruce Humphries, Inc. $1.50. 


This volume comprises eighty odd short 
poems written for the benefit and with 
the help of the author’s four small daugh- 
ters. According to the Prologue, Mrs. 
Sutton has “tried to tell the child some- 
thing not generally known about things 
seen nearly every day and merely taken 
for granted’. She has also “tried to fill a 
noticeable lack of poems appropriate to 
the different days which we celebrate”. 

What these poems lack in spontaneity 
and “divine fire” is made up for by their 
pleasant character and sincere purpose, 
Except in a very few instances, the lan- 
guage used is simple and dignified, emi- 
nently proper for memorizing, if not es- 
pecially easy. 

This concluding poem, entitled Then I 
am Glad, illustrates the nature of Mrs. 
Sutton’s work: 


If I have taught some little child 
To see the flowers and trees, 

To listen to the songbirds sing 
And hear the hum of bees,— 


If I have shown some little child 
The glowing sunset lights, 

And filled his heart with mystic love 
Of gentle starlit nights,— 


If I have sown a single seed 
To cheer someone who’s sad, 
To give the gentle, needed touch, 
Ah then! my heart is glad. 
H. 


M. Pe 


Our Jewish Neighbours 


A RABBI TAKES Stock. By Solomon Gold- 
man. New York: Harper & Brothers. $2.50. 


The Rabbi addresses himself primarily 
to Jews; but much which he writes will 
make an equal appeal to Christians. His 
appraisals of morality, religion, national- 
ism and civilization are penetrating and 
brilliant. He touches upon a great range of 
topics, often with a biting wit. The book 
is marked by wide scholarship and great 
independence of view and expression. He 
is proud of his Jewish heritage and pleads 
against the assimilation of his people. He 
believes that the Jewish people have en- 
dured through the ages of dispersion and 
persecution by virtue of their sense of 
nationality. In preserving this sense they 
will make their greatest contribution to 
civilization and true internationalism. He 
is an ardent advocate of Zionism. This 
book will make Christians familiar with 
the problems which face the Jewish people 
in our day. F.J.G. 


Long Ago 
THE YORK Roapv. By Lizette Woodworth 
Reese. New York: Farrar and Rinehart. $3.00. 


The Maryland poetess supplements her 
autobiography, A Victorian Village, with 
a collection of further memories of life 
in the Baltimore suburb where she was 
“born and raised’. Descriptions of places 
and people, some actual, others fictitious, 
written in beautiful English in a_ spirit 
tenderly reminiscent, 
original lyrics, make a charming picture of 
a vanished civilization. A.B. Bs 


interspersed with — 


Sie oy 
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Letters to 


Consoling an Undertaker 


To the Editor of Tum CHRISTIAN REGISTER :-— 
The side-splitting 
issue of February 11, which reports an 


pleasantry in your 
undertaker as saying, “Depression? Ill 


say so! Why, I haven’t buried a living 


soul for a month’, recalls to my mind an 
, Incident which, I surmise, may be of in- 


terest, at least to my fellow ministers. 
Sometime during the 1924 business de- 
pression, I happened to be at a cemetery 


chapel in this city to conduct a funeral 


service. Having arrived ahead of time, I 


- walked into the office of the funeral direc- 


J 


tor whom I had met on many sad occasions. 
I found him sitting in his office chair with 


his right elbow planted on a broad table 
in front of him, and his chin resting on 
‘his folded palm—something like Rodin’s 
| “Pensée’’. 
/ seemed absorbed 
' questioning meditation. When he saw me 


Like that famous figure, he 
in deep, somber, and 


he relaxed somewhat and answered my 


' greeting—semi-pleasantly. ‘““How are you?” 
» said I. “As well as can be expected’, he 


answered. “Why, what is the matter?’ He 
replied, ““Business is down. All the under- 


_ takers are complaining. We here are fully 


a hundred behind last year.” I was struck 


dumb. How was I to console him? I felt 


I eould not conscientiously wish him a 
boom in his business without seeming to 
invite a scourge upon the community ; nor 
eould I promise that I would urge my 


congregation to make a special effort to 


help make up his deficit. Lacking for the 
moment the utterance which should cheer 


him up, I decided to play for time, in the 
hope that the right word would soon come. 


/ cause ‘was. 


So I asked him what he thought the real 
“It is the hard times”, he 


answered. ‘At such time people take good 


eare of themselves.” 

Then the awaited bright idea arrived. 
“Don’t be so depressed”, I said. “Human 
beings cannot indefinitely postpone their 
response to the Final Call.” He seemed 
measurably consoled. Ie IME es, 


Boston, MASS. 


—— 


Charles H. Strong’s Way 


To the Editor of THn CHRISTIAN RNGISTHR :— 

I observe, in a recent issue of THE 
Recister, that the directors and advisory 
committee of the Unitarian Temperance 
Society have passed a resolution against 
the resubmission of the Highteenth Amend- 


ment to the states. 
As a member of the advisory commit- 


‘tee, I was requested to give my views on 


this subject, and replied by letter, copy 


‘of which I enclose. I endeavored in that 


letter to make it clear that there can be 
no such thing as “resubmission of the 
Eighteenth Amendment”. 

Thinking that this view might be re- 
garded as somewhat technical and legal- 
istic, I added certain observations on the 


desirability of permitting the states, under 
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the Editor 


the established forms of existing law, to 
express themselves once more on the sub- 
ject of the HDighteenth Amendment. 

Since the directors and advisory com- 
mittee evidently did not share my view, 
perhaps you would think it not inappro- 
priate to make public this letter, as well 
as the enclosure. 

I am sending a copy of this letter to the 
Unitarian Temperance Society. 


CHARLES H. STRONG. 


New York, N.Y. 


Unitarian Temperance Society, 
25 Beacon Street, 

Boston, Mass. 

Dear Sirs :— 

I have your letter of November 7, ad- 
dressed to me as a member of the advisory 
committee of the Unitarian Temperance 
Society. Although not a prohibitionist in 
the strict sense, I have been one of those 
who have labored unceasingly for its en- 
forcement, not only because it was the 
law of the land and because I had taken 
an oath as a lawyer to support and de- 
fend the Constitution of which it is a 
part, but because I saw nothing so ef- 
fective in sight for the destruction of the 
organized liquor traffic in the saloon. I 
am still unconvinced that there has been 
suggested any better method, but I am 
rapidly reaching the conclusion that some 
other way must be found, for I recognize 
that, for all practical purposes, the pres- 
ent law is not even reasonably well en- 
forced or enforceable, and carries in its 
train intolerable conditions as to corrup- 
tion, perjury and disrespect for law. 

I cannot, however, vote in favor of what 
you call the “resubmission” of the Hight- 
eenth Amendment to the several states. 
The Eighteenth Amendment having been 
ratified in accordance with the terms pre- 
scribed in the Constitution of the United 
States, it is the law of the land. No state 
may recall its affirmative action thereon. 
Congress itself could not even have re- 
called it from the states, or any of them, 
after it had once been submitted to the 
states. Much less may Congress resubmit 
it to the states after ratification by the 
requisite three-fourths thereof. There is, 
therefore, now, no power or authority by 
virtue of which the Eighteenth Amendment 
could be resubmitted. 

There is, however, something else that 
might be done that would have in sub- 
stance the same effect. I refer to a sub- 
mission by Congress to the states of an 
amendment to repeal or modify the 
Highteenth Amendment. I take it that it 
is your purpose to oppose such submission, 
but I am constrained to say that I differ 
from you and would favor such submis- 
sion. I think it is true that, as you say, 
“such action would postpone and confuse 
the central issue of enforcement of the 
Volstead law’. But I do not believe that 
such action (not of resubmission of the 
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Eighteenth Amendment, which is impos- 
sible, but of submission of a new amend- 
ment) would be futile, as you say. 

I think the time has come when the 
people of the United States, according to 
the forms of law prescribed, should be 
permitted to express their views on this 
question. I think that if such amendment 
to the Constitution were proposed, passed 
by a two-thirds vote in each house of 
Congress, and submitted to the states, to 
be considered by conventions called for 
the purpose in all the states, the delegates 
to be chosen in an “off” year and the 
conventions to be held in a year when 
there would be no presidential election, 
we might thereby obtain a non-partisan 
and sober verdict by the people of the 
United States, on the merits. 

If the result were favorable to the 
Kighteenth Amendment, then I would 
hope that much of the opposition to en- 
forcement would disappear and that many 
people now actively hostile to enforcement 
would become reconciled to more effective 
enforcement than we have had hitherto. 
If the result should be hostile to the 
BHighteenth Amendment, I have sufficient 
confidence in the wisdom of our people 
and their representatives to believe that 
a solution would be found that would en- 
able the people, in their several commu- 
nities, to live their lives with less re- 
straint by law, and yet be free from the 
return of those conditions that existed 
prior to prohibition and that were such 
a curse to our American civilization. 


Sincerely yours, 


CHARLES H. Strona. 


Renato Puglisi Gaining 
To the Editor of THp CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


Friends of Renato Puglisi, our patient 
at the tuberculosis sanitarium at Naper- 
ville, Illinois, and of his father, Prof. 
Mario Puglisi, who is carrying on liberal 
religious work in Italy, will rejoice te 
know that Renato is on the road to re- 
covery. His weight is almost normal, and 
he is gaining. When he entered the sanita- 
rium in January, 1930, he was in a very 
critical condition. Even more significant 
than his gain in weight are the X-ray 
pictures of the lungs, which are shown 
to be steadily building up. 

Gifts received from generous friends 
provide for Renato’s care until about the 
first week in April. The sum of $300 more 
is needed to provide for him until the 
date of his expected discharge. Those who 
can, even in these days of depression, 
spare something towards the completion 
of the miracle of Renato’s restoral to 
health should send their gifts to Dr. 
Sydney B. Snow, 5701 Woodlawn Avenue, 
Chicago. 

Louris C. CoRNISH, 

FRANCIS A, CHRISTIE, 

Sypney B, Snow. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Proctor’s Emergency Fund 


Friends rally to support and $2,669.52 is 
yet needed 
February 24, 1932. 
In these days of uncertainty, it is good 
for a school to learn it has many loyally 
interested friends. Proctor’s “back was 
up against the wall’ at Christmas time. 
An S. O. S. call went out. At least $16,000 
was necessary to satisfy creditors who 
had been exceedingly patient and to help 
the School through to June. In _ itself 
$16,000 seemed very little once—to-day, 
it is quite a sum to raise. Thanks to 

Proctor’s many friends securing many 

more friends, the amount which can be 

announced as of February 24 is $13,- 

330.48 with $2,669.52 to go! 

The following are listed among the con- 
tributors : 

From the General Alliance of Uni- 
tarian and Other Liberal Chris- 
tian Women and 48 branch Alli- 
ances from Maine to California 

From other organizations includ- 
ing Churehes, Chureh Schools, 
Y. P. R. U. Branches, Confer- 
ences and Laymen’s League 
Chapters 

From individuals 
Friends of Vroctor 
memberships) 

From the Friends of Proctor Asso- 
ciation memberships taken out 
by individuals 

From the Friends of Proctor Asso- 
ciation memberships taken out 
by organizations 

Miscellaneous contributions to the 
Friends of Proctor Association 


$2,029.25 


614.00 
(other than 
Association 
9,884.28 


626.00 


49.00 
128.00 


$13,330.48 


Proctor needs more money with which 
to complete this fund. It is hoped that 
every individual or organization that 
can possibly do so will send contribu- 
tions to Proctor Academy, Andover, N.H. 

C. B. W. 


The Background of Humanism 
(Continued from page 152 


re-examination of two systems of thought 
seemingly so hostile as Epicureanism and 
Stoicism. May one find in them common 
factors suggesting an interest in man? 
There is no doubt that such can be found. 

Leaving Greek and Roman _ philosophy 
we should then have to turn our attention 
to the history of the Christian Church. 
It happens that humanism is a system 
of thought particularly attractive to men 
and women who have religious interests, 
many of whom are church people. Hence 
the history of humanism within the 
church is of paramount interest and 
should first claim our attention. 

Most important of all, what betokens 
the rise of Jesus, the son of the carpenter, 
to Godhead? Manhood is lifted to the 
level of divinity itself. It means that the 
absence of human qualities in the God- 
head is felt as a lack which must not be 
allowed to continue. Presently God the 
Father, that is, the God without human 


qualities, diminishes in importance  be- 
fore the ascendency of God the Son, 
the God who possesses human qualities. 


The love and the veneration of the suc- 
ceeding generations go to Jesus, not to 
God. To him the holiest prayers are of- 
fered, to him the eternal hymns of the 
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church are sung. And it is the manhood 
in Jesus which is worshiped, not the 
Godhead. Jesus the child, born from an 
earthly mother, is the ever-returning 
theme to which the earlier painters de- 
vote their skill, not Jesus seated at the 
right hand of God the Father Almighty. 


Install Rev. Milton E. Muder 
At Ridgewood (N.J.) Church 


At the installation of Rey. Milton E. 
Muder as minister of the Unitarian church 
of Ridgewood, N.J., Dr. Minot Simons of 
All Souls’ Church of New York City de- 
livered the sermon, Rey. George Howard 
of the Unitarian church of Hackensack, 
N.J., gave the invocation and Rey. Hubert 
A. Wright of Ridgewood, Mr. Muder’s 
predecessor, read the Scripture lesson. The 
prayer of installation was made by Rev. 
Harvey Loy of the Unitarian church of 
Rutherford, N.J.; Rey. James A. Fairley 
of the Community Church of White Plains, 
N.Y., gave the charge to the minister, and 
Rey. Leon Addison Harvey of New York 
City, the charge to the congregation. Greet- 
the American 


ings were brought from 
Unitarian Association by Rev. Edwin 


Fairley, associate secretary of the depart- 
ment of religious education; from the 
ministers of Ridgewood by Rey. LeRoy 
J. Hess of the Upper Ridgewood Commu- 
nity Church, and from the community by 
Rev. Edwin S. Carson of Christ P. HE. 
Chureh of Ridgewood. Mr. Muder pro- 
nounced the benediction. 


St. John’s Church, Cincinnati, Meets 

The annual meeting of the St. John’s 
Unitarian Church of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
January 14, showed that its one hundred 
and seventeenth year had been a year of 
activity and achievement. The reports all 
showed vitality and financial solvency. 
The most important event of the year was 
the installation of Rey. Julius F. Krolfifer 


as minister to succeed Dr. Hugo G. 
Hisenlohr, now minister emeritus. The 


church faces the new year with enthusiasm 
and hope. 

The business of the meeting was of a 
routine nature, the election of members of 
the church council haying taken place 
December 6, with the following results: 
Fred Dethlep, Ernst Fendrich, Louis 
Giehl, George Haehnle, Louis J. Hanck, 
Albert Heidt, Albert Lecker, H. William 
Meier, George A. Muenzenmaier, George 
Sehraftenberger, Jr., John B. Petzhold, 
Carl G. Henn, H. William Brockman, Gus 
W. Eisenlohr, John Nesper, Arthur Hauen- 
stein, Harry W. Mueller, Charles Weidner, 
Melber J. Bauer, Edwin IE. Kurzynski. 
Officers of the council are: President, 
George A. Muenzenmiaier; vice-president, 
John B. Petzhold; secretary,. Carl G. 
Henn; financial secretary, Arthur Hauen- 
stein; treasurer, H. William Meier. 


Called to Calais, Me. 

Rey. Benjamin H. Clark, until reg¢ently 
minister of the Universalist chureh of 
Rumford, Me., has accepted a call to the 
federated Unitarian-Universalist echurch 
of Calais, Me. 
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George Tudor Jones | 


Rey. George Tudor Jones was born in |) 
Macomb, Ill, in 1871. Both his father }) 
and his mother were Welsh. He was de- }) 
scended from a long line of ministers ex- 
tending back to the eighteenth century. | 
Mr. Jones was graduated from Amherst | 
College in the class of 1896, and in the || 
autumn of the same year entered the }) 
Chicago Theological Seminary, where his }) 
father had received his theological train- |] 
ing. The next year he transferred to the |) 
Yale Divinity School, receiving his baa 
elor of divinity degree in 1900. al 

Following his ordination in 1900, Mr._ 
Jones did graduate work at Northwest-— 
ern University, and then, as a Congrega- 
tional minister, worked for a number of |) 
years under the American Missionary | 
Association at New Orleans. He became } 
a Unitarian minister in 1910, and served — i 
parishes at Harvard, Mass., 1910-1913; }j 

; 


Warwick, Mass., 1914-1920; and Ells- 
worth, Maine, 1920-1925. From the close |) 
of the Elsworth engagement he supplied | 
various churches. He lived in Boston, 
Westhampton, Mass., at Warwick, and 
at Orange, Mass., with friends. : 

Mr. Jones was a man of unusually fine | 
mental abilities, of a kindly and self- 
effacing nature. He made many friends, 
who truly mourned his departure on Jan- |) 
uary 12, lacking but a few days of reach- 
ing sixty-one. 

In his scholarship there was depth and 
thoroughness, in the religious life, per- 
sonal experience meant “everything” to 
him, as he often said. With months of 
close intimacy between the writer and 
Mr. Jones shortly before his death, his 
theological and philosophical standpoint } 
became quite familiar. In theology, or re- 
ligious belief, he called himself a ecosmo- 
theist. He expressed his views of the 
cosmos as a work of “progressive crea- 
tive activity’, accepting neither the doe | 
trine of “special creation” nor that off 
“evolution”. But mere logic, or reason- 
ing by logic, meant little to him; direct, 
personal experience meant everything. 
Nevertheless, he could reason closely and 
from premise to conclusion, and his deep 
religious life, singularly vital and truly 
ethical, shone forth constantly. 

Never having married, Mr. Jones ac 
cepted the hospitality of friends as their 
home life was offered to him and he ap- 
preciated deeply these opportunities. 
When he passed away he was living with 
a sister, Mrs. Grace Edwardes Richards, 
of Red Creek, Wayne Co., New York. 

GrorceE LINcoLN Mason. 


( easiedicheetatitieed aah 


Bequests to Unitarian Organizations 


The will of Miss Annie lL. Sears of 
Waltham, Mass., filed February 12, leaves 
among other bequests $5,000 to the Tucker- 
man School; $5,000 to the American Uni- 
tarian Association, $2,000 of which is to 
be held as part of the fund of the Uni- 
tarian Service Pension Society; and 
$10,000 to King’s Chapel, which also 
shares in the residue of the estate. 
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Ordain E. W. Sutherland 


Dr. Charles H. Lyttle preaches on liberals 
as humanists at service in Louisville, Ky. 


Hugene Weeks Sutherland was ordained 
, and installed as minister of the Clifton. 
Unitarian Church of Louisville, Ky., Janu- 
, ary 17. Participating in the service were 
Miss Rose Moser, president of the young 
| people’s society; Rey. G. T. Hempelmann, 
| former minister; Rev. Edwin H. Wilson 
| of Dayton, Ohio; Rev. Richard W. F. 
| Seebode of the First Unitarian Church of 
Louisville; Rabbi Solomon N. Bazell of 
Louisville; Frederick Weygold of Louis- 
) ville; and Dr. Charles H. Lyttle of the 
| Meadville Theological School. 
Dr. Lyttle, whose subject was “The 
» Place of the Religion of Humanity in Re- 
‘ligious Liberalism”, described the _his- 
toric world apostolate of heretics and 
| pioneers as including Moses, Zoroaster, 
» Buddha, Jesus, Erasmus, Luther, Thomas 
' Paine and William Ellery Channing. All 
' of them asserted, against the pessimism 
1 of the orthodoxy of their time, faith in 
| human reason and conscience, and urged 
consecration to the freedom and authority 
_ thereof. Channing, he said, believed in 
| man on the grounds of rational Christi- 
-anity; Emerson and Parker because of 
_ their transcendental humanist convictions ; 
Savage, Chadwick, Gannett on the basis 
of evolutionist, immanental theism. One 
supreme credo united these American Uni- 
_tarians with the liberal pioneers and here- 
tics of history as prophets all of the 
emerging religion of humanity and gives 
this long heroic tradition unity and sub- 
_limity. The first commandment of the re- 
ligion of humanity, uniting historic, world- 
wide liberalism, modernist Protestants, 
Unitarian theists and humanists, reverent 
agnostics and philanthropic rationalists 
is: “Live humanely, as a loyal member 
of humanity, whose victory over evil is 
yours to promote and to enjoy.” 

In this religion of humanity Dr. Lyttle 
discerned the culmination of age-long 
processes of secularism and science. It 
shifts the center of gravity in religion, 
ethics, and culture to the human scene and 
reduces to secondary importance all 
phases of supernaturalism and _ other- 
worldliness. In its mysticism and Messi- 
anic ardor, its racial chivalries and dis- 
ciplined dedications, are consummated 
the piety and idealism of all the ages of 
faith. The unique record of American Uni- 
tarianism in sustaining and developing 
this religion of humanity was extolled by 
the preacher as the greatest glory and 
service of the Unitarian movement. 

Mr. Sutherland became a _ Unitarian 
under the preaching of Rey. Wilson M. 
Backus of Lawrence, Kans. Born on an 
Jowa farm and brought up in the Con- 
gregational faith of the Little Brown 
Church in the Vale, he was associated 
‘with the Methodists in New Mexico and 
Oklahoma before going to the University 
of Kansas at Lawrence, when he joined 
the Unitarian church and became active 
in young people’s work. While a student 
at the Meadville Theological School, Mr. 
Sutherland was active in the founding of 
Ahland College, a school for adult educa- 
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tion near Grant, Mich., with Prof. J. E. 
Kirkpatrick. In 1930 he was awarded the 
Sarah Prosser prize for excellence in 
pastoral theology. 


Install Rev. G. R. FitzPatrick 
Minister, West Bridgewater, Mass. 

Rey. Gerald R. FitzPatrick was installed 
minister of the Unitarian church of West 
Bridgewater, Mass., at a service January 
17, which also marked the completion of 
church renovation. 

Dr. Charles IH. Park of the First Church 
in Boston, Mass., preached the installation 
sermon. Rey. William IL. McKinney of 
Bridgewater, gaye the invocation and 
read the Scripture; Arthur E. Ryder, 
chairman of the parish committee, led in 
the act of installation; Rey. Roydon C. 
Leonard of North Haston, gave the in- 
stallation prayer; Dr. George F. Patter- 
son, administrative vice-president of the 
American Unitarian Association, made the 
charge to the minister; Rey. Carl G. Horst 
of Hast Bridgewater, gave the charge to 
the congregation, and Rey. Carlton N. 
Jones of the Sunset Avenue Congregational 
chureh of West Bridgewater, weleomed 
Mr. FitzPatrick to the community. 

Sinee last summer the church audito- 
rium including the pews has been painted, 
a new carpet laid, new draperies hung, 
the church rewired to satisfy the most 
particular inspector, and light fixtures to 
harmonize with the colonial interior put 
in place. The lamp for the choir loft was 
given by the chureh school, and the 
drapery behind the pulpit by a club of 
young women. 


Memorial to Gen. Benjamin Lincoln 


As part of a service in honor of the 
birth of George Washington, a tablet to 
the memory of Maj.-Gen. Benjamin Lin- 
coln, Revolutionary War soldier, was un- 
veiled at the First Parish Church of Hing- 
ham, Mass., February 21. The tablet, 
which was presented by Mrs. Charles M. 
Ramsay, regent of the Old Colony Chapter 
of the Daughters of the American Reyolu- 
tion, and unveiled by little Ann Lincoln 
Chamberlin, a lineal descendant of Gen- 
eral Lincoln, was placed on the door of 
pew 47, used by General Lincoln during 
most of his life. 

Civie and patriotic societies attended the 
service ; music was furnished by the Hing- 
ham Community Band, and Rey. J. Harry 
Hooper, minister of the church, spoke on 
“George Washington the Patriot”. 


In Memory of Charles E. St. John 

Establishment of “A Fund in Memory 
of Charles Elliot St. John for the Main- 
tenance of the Joseph Priestley House” 
was yoted at a meeting of the Joseph 
Priestley Associate Alliance in the First 
Unitarian Church in Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mr. St. John was minister of the Phila- 
delphia church from 1908 to 1916. 

If the needed money is raised, it is 
hoped to open the Joseph Priestley House, 
a home for aged Unitarians, when the 
next conference of the Alliance meets in 
Germantown in May. 


‘Cullum ; 
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Personals 


Mrs. Lilla Elliott, of Lowell, Mass., wife 
of Thomas H. Elliott, president emeritus 
of the Isles of Shoals Association, died 
February 18. 


Dr. Charles H. Lyttle of the Meadville 
Theological School broadeast an address 
on “The Religion of Abraham Lincoln ” 
over The Chicago Tribune station, WGN, 
for The Tribune’s Lincoln memorial serv- 
ice February 12. 

The India Community of New York City 
commemorated the ninetieth birthday of 
Dr. J. T. Sunderland of Ann Arbor, Mich., 
by presenting him with a beautiful loving 
cup, finely inscribed, in recognition of his 
service to India. 

The board of trustees of the Unitarian 
church of Rochester, N.Y., at its Feb- 
ruary meeting adopted a resolution in 
regard to the death of one of its mem- 
bers, Orville H. Shepard—in part as 
follows: “We have known Mr. Shepard 
as one genuinely interested in the church 
and its welfare, as in all good works in 
his community. We have been aware of 
the strength of his quietly cherished 
friendships and his deep loyalty to those 
associations. We have felt his hatred of 
sham and pretense, and his honor, his 
integrity, his straight dealing and his 
sincerity.” 


Meadville (Pa.) Church Meeting 


About sixty members of the Unitarian 
church of Meadville, Pa., attended the an- 
nual meeting January 14. Resolutions of 
appreciation were passed concerning many 
prominent members of the church who 
died last year: Mrs. Olive Best, a faithful 
attendant; Albert Loesch, member of the 
business committee; Andrew Gundaker, 
auditor and trustee; Otto Kohler, for 
many years an active member and at 
times president of the business committee ; 
and Henry A. Johnson, who retired as 
president last year after serving several 
terms. The business committee had un- 
usually serious problems to face during 
1931, including an unexpected assessment. 
of five hundred dollars for paving the full 
length of the parsonage lot on Clinton 
Court. The report of the year’s accomplish- 
ments was sufficiently favorable, however, 
to provide an optimistic outlook for the 
church, and the new officers are taking 
up their task with enthusiasm and 
courage. 

The election of officers resulted as fol- 
lows: President, Carl Fahr; vice-president, 
Dr. Glen S. Phillips; treasurer, EH. P. 
secretary, Miss Louise Jlemp- 
stead; assistant treasurer, Miss Esther 
Walling; member of business committee, 
Mrs. ©. D. Sprout; trustee, Mrs. H. P. 
Kidder. 


Ministers’ Monday Club Meeting 

Rev. Charles T. Billings of Cambridge, 
Mass., for many years minister of the 
Unitarian church of Lowell, Mass., will 
speak on “The Value of Philosophy” at 
the meeting of the Unitarian Ministers’ 
Monday Club, at eleven o’clock March 14, 
at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. The 
public is invited. 
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A. U. A. Acknowledgments 


Acknowledgments of the American Uni- 
tarian Association: 


1931 
Already acknowledged ........-8000: $3,947.27 
1932 
Jan. 2 Society in St. Paul, Minn. 250.00 
Jan. 2 Society in Sturbridge, Mass. 20.85 
Jan. 7 Kennebunk, Me., Branch 

Women’s Alliance ...... 10.00 
Jan. 7 Chelsea, Mass., Branch 

Women’s Alliance ...... 10.00 
Jan. 11 Hartford, Conn., Branch 

Women’s Alliance ...... 30.00 
Jan. 11 Society in Bolton, Mass. i ea Ls) 
Jan. 16 Miss Edith M. Dahlstrom, 

Chicago lle wiwrcrebrer = 5.00 
Jan. 16 Alfred R. Henry, Saltsburg, 

PA igs srateccrecetehe eistate motels 5.00 
Jan. 18 Society in San Francisco, 

Calif. (additional) ..... 2.50 
Jan. 23 ‘In Memory of Josiah 3B. 

SACOM?) mecha santo stexronep tenants 100.00 
Jan. 25 Society in Montclair, N.J. . 6.00 
Jan. 25 Palmer G. Townsend, Wat 

BOMVILIG EC ality ewe otek 5.00 
Jan. 28 ° Billerica, Mass., Branch 

Women’s Alliance ...... 20.00 
Jan. 30 Society in Eugene, Ore. .... 25.00 

$4,437.77 


Young Folk Feature Meeting of 


Westminster Church, Providence, R.I. 


The reports of the younger organizations 
of the Westminster Unitarian Church of 
Providence, R.I., were the most unique 
feature of the annual meeting, January 12. 
Each one of the junior groups showed ex- 
cellent progress and the results of splendid 
work. Miss Barbara Pierce reported for 
the Brownies and Alice Elliot and Emily 
Rodgers sang the Brownie song and re- 
peated the oath and laws. The reports of 
the junior organizations were given as 
follows—Cubs by Armand Masseur and 
Elbridge Bates, Busy Bees by Francis 
Holbrook and Ruth Glidden, Girl Scouts 
by Dorothea and Phyllis Hawkinson, Boy 
Scouts by Paul Bliss and Richard Joyce. 

The Guild, the Alliance, the church 
school and the treasurer’s report all in- 
dicated marked progress and growth. 

Mrs. Ellery Holbrook reported that the 
dancing school was able to turn over to the 
chureh treasurer the sum of $233.00. 

Following the business meeting a one- 
act play “The Flitch of Bacon’ was pre- 
sented under the direction of Miss Ruth 


Burt. 
The new officers of the church are as 
follows: President, Merwin G. Patten; 


vice-president, Ellery Holbrook ; treasurer, 
Howard W. Randall; clerk, Newton LP. 
Leonard; board of directors, W. H. Dyer. 
William O. Whipple, Mrs. Hllsworth 
Turner, Granfield Braids, R. A. Morse, 
William Dearnaley, Miss Eliza Man- 
chester, Charles E. Redfern and Mrs. 
Chester W. Barrows. 


News from Brewster, Mass. 


The older young people of the Unitarian 
church of Brewster, Mass., have formed 
a “Comrade Club”, which is affiliated with 
a similar group in the Congregational 
church of Harwich, and the younger boys 
and girls have formed a “Sewayo Club”. 
Officers of the first club, which among 
other things has undertaken the formation 
of a choir, coached by Franklin T. Cleverly, 
are Mildred Lees, president; Ellin Bolin, 
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vice-president; and Hvelyn Dillingham, 
secretary-treasurer. Officers of the Sewayo 
Club are Gordan Rowe. president; and 
Mary Allen, secretary. 

Free dancing lessons are being given to 
the boys and girls of the parish. 

The Alliance braneh recently renovated 
the interior of the church, painting the 
woodwork and recovering the pew cush- 
ions. Mrs. Samuel P. Sears of East Brew- 
ster has given some chinaware and silver 
to the church. Rey. J. Ernest Bryant has 
postponed his mid-winter vacation. 


Form Kansas Federation 
Of Liberal Young People 


The State Federation of Liberal Young 
People of Kansas was organized at a con- 
ference of Unitarian and Universalist 
young people at the Unitarian chureh in 
Salina, Kans., February 11-12. Lorin 
Brown of Salina was elected president ; 
Arthur Billings of Lawrence, vice-presi- 
dent ; Georgia Ogden of Salina, correspond- 
ing secretary; Katherine Stephens of 
Wichita, recording secretary ; and Marion 
Mickey of Junction City, treasurer. 

Winthrop M. Southworth, Jr., field sec- 
retary of the Young People’s Religious 
Union, gave an address at a banquet Fri- 
day evening, which was followed by danc- 
ing and a candlelight service. After break- 
fast Saturday the delegates went for a 
short hike and then met at the church 
for a conference on sex education, wor- 
ship, and organized effort. The organiza- 
tion meeting in the afternoon ended with 
the installation of officers by Rey. R. M. 
Pratt. 


Notice to Contributors 


A large volume of articles and 
news reports remains unpublished 
because of severely limited space and 
a lack of conciseness on the part of 
writers. Notice is given to all con- 
tributors that utmost brevity must 
be followed. It is not possible for 
Tue REGISTER to rewrite contribu- 
tions, but editing will be done thor- 
oughly to meet the requirements. 


| 
| 
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Dr. W. W. Fenn Dies 


Dr. William Wallace Fenn, dean of the 
Harvard Divinity School from 1906 to 1922 
and Bussey professor of systematic the- | 
ology since 1901, died at his home in) 
Cambridge, Mass., March 6, following aj) 
short illness. He was sixty-nine years old, | 
A memorial service was held in the First}, 
Parish Church of Cambridge March 9, }) 
preceded by a briefer service at his home, | 
Reports of these services, and a tribute to 
Dr. Fenn, will appear in an early issue of [ 


True REGISTER. 


For These Hard Times, 
—A New Religious Novel 


The Macmittan Company, of New York City, | 
issues the first novel based on modern Biblical 
scholarship. Unique. Historically accurate. Com- 
mended by religious leaders such as Bishop F. J. 
McConnell, Rev. Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, and Prof. 
Shailer Mathews. Plot cast in a highly dramatic 
period, when struggle for social justice and inter- 
national peace gave motivating force for evolu- 
tion ot monotheism. Shows Bible as a literature } 
developing in hard times. “By the Waters of } 
Babylon, A Story of Ancient Israel,’ by Louis 
Wallis. All booksellers, or the Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York City, $2.00.—Aduvt. 


need 


BIBLES 


CHURCHES 


SCHOOLS 

HOMES 

LODGES Write for Catalog 
TEACHERS or call at 
PREACHERS Massachusetts Bible 
LAYMEN "Street, Boston 


Pageants for Easter 
Send for descriptive folder of 
Plays and Pageants for the 
Church School 


The Beacon Press, Inc., Publishers, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Lettering 4 


“THE SPIRIT OF EASTER” 


(full size 874” x 1214/’) 


For Easter! 


AS ATTRACTIVE poster to cut out and color 

planned for children from 5 to 8 years, but 
fascinating for anyone who likes to do work of 
this kind. 
that even the youngest child should have no 
difficulty with it. Takes about one hour to cut 
out, paste and color. 
lope with full instructions. 


The cut-out sheet is perforated 80 


Complete outfit in enve- 


Free sample copies available for ministers 
and others in charge of church schools. 


Price 25 cents 
THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 


25 Beacon Street - 


- Boston, Mass. 
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Stxty-Ninth Annual Statement 


LiFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 


Summary of Directors’ Report for 1931 


Paid to Policyholders and Their Beneficiaries, $87,743,766.56 


Or $1,687,380.00 average per week (Including dividends totaling $19,585,230.38 
which represented the regular general scale employed for policyholders’ annual 
reduction of cost.) 


New Insurance Paid-For, $624,132,060.00 
Equaling 94% of the total paid-for in 1930 


Insurance in Force, $3,612,880,300.00 An increase of 214% over 1930 aggregate. 


FINANCIAL CONDITION, DECEMBER 31, 1931 


Bonds and stocks owned $180,490,552.00 Policy Reserve $522,220,800.00 
(Insurance Department stan- 
dard of market valuation) 
Stocks owned are valued at 
$25,340,654.00, of which all 


but $3,773,675.00 are pre- 
ferred or guaranteed. Death and Endowment Claims 


eiiiaace Moriearesicldee & 009736605016. ave bars he 
, asf Deposits and other items await- 
Loans on Company’s policies.. _ 79,310,640.58 ing order or not yet due 19,899,385.11 


Cash in banks and office, Real Prepaid premiums, interest and 
Estate, Interest and Rents sundry items including re- 
due and accrued..... eevee  49,045,686.36 serve tor taxes: 


Reserve for Dividends to policy- 
holders (payable in 1932)... 20,692,929.83 


Special Reserve for Asset Fluc- 
tuation and Amortization... 5,000,000.00 


Ss 5,379,219.40 
Other admitted assets 15,065,195.99 General Safety Fund 43,825,815.93 


Total Assets.....++ ASOD ON $621,278,133.09 Total Liabilities $621,278,133.09 


Increase of Assets during 1931, $37,156,319.68 


Clore Cures 


President 
DIRECTORS 
WALTON L, CROCKER CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS HOWARD COONLEY GUY W. COX 
ELWYN G. PRESTON LOUIS K. LIGGETT FRED E. NASON ELBERT H. BROCK 
EDWARD F, WOODS PAUL E. FITZPATRICK GEORGE R. NUTTER CARL P. DENNETT 
CHARLES L. AYLING ERNEST B. DANE THOMAS M. DEVLIN 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


We are not 
what we think we are, 
but what we think, 
we are. 


' Radio Services 


The following services will be broad- 
cast the coming week: Boston, Mass., 
Unitarian Hour, Dr. Stacy B. South- 
worth, headmaster of the Thayer Acad- 
emy, 3 P.M. Sunday, WBZA; King’s 
Chapel, Dr. Boynton Merrill, 12.15 p.m. 
Tuesday-Friday, WNAC; Ohicago, Jl, 
People’s Church, Dr. Preston Bradley, 
11 am. Sunday, WBBM, 9.80 p.m. Tues- 
day, WMAQ; Lincoln Center, Dr. Curtis 
W. Reese, 10.30 a.m. Monday, KYW; 
Dayton, Ohio, Rev. Edwin H. Wilson, 
230 p.m. Sunday, WSMK: Hartford, 
Conn., Rey. Charles Graves, 11 a.m. Sun- 
day, WDRC; Kansas City, Mo., Rev. L. 
M. Birkhead, 10 a.m. Sunday, WLBF; 
Minneapolis, Minn., Rev. John H. Diet- 
rich, 10.30 a.m. Sunday, WDGY; Mon- 
treal, P. Q., Canada, Rev. Lawrence Clare, 
915 p.m. Tuesday, CKAC; New Bedford, 
Mass., Dr. B. Stanton Hodgin, 11 a.m. 
Sunday, WNBH; Syracuse, N.Y., Rev. W. 
Waldemar W. Argow, 11.80 a.m. Sunday, 
WFBL. Account must be taken of the 
differences in standard time. 


Proctor Academy Notes 


The boarding students and several mem- 
bers of the faculty of the Preston Acad- 
emy of Andover, N.H., attended the 
services in the Unitarian church of Frank- 
lin February 28 to say good-bye to Rey. 
Wilton I. Cross, a friend of the academy, 
who began on March 1 his work as min- 
ister of the Unitarian church of Taunton, 
Mass. 

The proceeds of the annual fair and 
rummage sale together with a campaign 
for magazine subscriptions netted nearly 
$200 for the athletic association. 

Rey. William Ware Locke of Grove- 
land, Mass., gave a lecture before the 
school and townspeople in the Unitarian 
Chureh of Andover March 5, and on the 
following morning preached in the church. 

Several of the boarding boys attended a 
dance Mareh 4 in Concord as guests of 
the Concord Young People’s Society. 


Preaching in Lynn, Mass. 

Ministers who are occupying the pul- 
pit of the Unitarian church of Lynn, 
Mass., during this month are Rey. Dud- 
ley H. Ferrell of the Second Church in 
Boston (March 6), Dr. Charles EB. Park 
of the First Church in Boston (March 
13), Rey. Miles Hanson of the First 
Chureh in Roxbury, Boston (March 20); 
and Rey. George L. Parker, formerly 
minister of the Unitarian church of To- 
ledo, Ohio (March 27, Waster). 
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Of Religious, Educational, Social, and Charitable Organizations 
which receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association| THE CHILDREN’S MISSION 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States 
and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street 2416 Allston Way 
Chicago Berkeley 


Di aeer literature on lib- 
eral religion . . . publicity service to 
churches . . . Institutes of Religious 
Education . . . adult education pro- 
gram on religion and its bearing on 
the issues of the day . . . preaching 
missions, institutes and radio pro- 
grams . . . participation in work 
among students. .. speakers bureau 
. circulating library ... assistance 


oe 


to local lay activities ... 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Twenty-Five Beacon Sr., Boston, Mass. 
Telephone: Capitol 1230 


The Tuckerman School 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 


A Normal School for Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers 


REV. LYMAN V. RUTLEDGE, President 
For particulars address 
DEAN DOROTHY DYAR, A.B., B.D. 


33 West Cedar Street - - Boston, Mass. 


THE crristian 


UNION 


48 BOYLSTON STREET 


GYMNASIUM 


FOR 


YOUNG MEN 


Inquire at 48 Boylston Street, HUBbard 1122 


TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 
for children of all races and creeds. 


Builds with the best tools provided by modern 
science on the experienced wisdom gained 
through more than eighty years of child care. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NIOHOLS, Vice-President. 
Rrv. OHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Olerk. 
PAUL O. OABOT, Treasurer. 
DIRECTORS 
Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. Bradlee, 
Allston Burr, Walter S. Burrage, M.D., Lincoln 
Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Mrs. 
I. Merrick Dodd, Jr., Richard 8. Eustis, M.D., 
Mrs. John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Mrs. James H. 
Perkins, 2nd., Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward 0, 
Storrow, Jr., Mrs. Leonard Wheeler. 
PARKER B. FIELD, General Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


FOUNDED 1844 
trains for the liberal ministry of 
to-day. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 


variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President SYDNEY B. SNOW, D.D. 


5701 Woodlawn Avenue 
Chicago 


Norfolk House Centre 


is maintaining morale 
in difficult times. Will you 
join forces? 


14 John Eliot Square, Roxbury, Mass. 


Arthur T. Lyman, Treasurer 
30 State Street - - Boston, Mass. 


Proctor Academy for Boys 


“In the foothills of the White Mountains” 
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Second Half Year begins February 1. Enrollments t 


being received. Proctor is accredited by N. E. College 
Entrance Certificate Board—also by Dartmouth. Practi- 
cal Arts. Junior School. Winter Sports. Reasonable 
Rates, Unitarian Auspices. Fo'r Catalogue or inter- 
view write CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster, 
Box 16, Andover, N.H. 
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The Need Increases - 
Will the Funds Keep Pace? 


THE ANNUAL APPEAL to the churches has been made by the 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


GENEROUS GIVING helps strengthen the aided churches. 


THE EXTENT OF THE MISSIONARY WORK of the fellow- 
ship is determined by the amount of financial assistance given 


the ASSOCIATION. 


PARISHES AND INDIVIDUALS are urged to be as generous as 


means permit. 


CHECKS payable to the AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 
should be forwarded before April 30, which is the end of the 


fiscal year, to 


PARKER E. MAREAN, Treasurer 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Merchant: “Yes, I want an office boy. 
Do you smoke?’ Applicant: “No, thank 
you sir, but I don’t mind having an ice 


cream soda.” 

It was agreed that there would be a 
simultaneous quitting of driving from the 
back seat and of cooking from the dining- 
room table. 


They faced the north wind coming home 
from a visit to a neighbor on a winter 
night. Little Alden trudged along without 
a word. His father asked him if he was 
cold. “No, I’m not; but that wind is!” 

Milton the poet was blind. The school- 
teacher, wishing to bring out this point, 
asked her class if anyone could say what 
Milton’s great affliction was. ‘‘Yes’m”, said 
little Ralph; “he was a poet!” 


Two street-sweepers were discussing a 
comrade who had died the day before. 
“Bill certainly was a good sweeper’, said 
one. “Y-e-s”, said the other thoughtfully. 
“But don’t you think he was a little weak 
around the lamp-posts?” 

—Epworth Herald. 


Apropos the divided Cabinet in Great 
Britain: Shade of Lord Melbourne: “In 
my Cabinet the rule was that it didn’t 
matter what we said so long as we all 
said the same thing.” Ramsay MacDonald: 
“Mh, mon! Nous avons changé tout cela!” 

—Punch. 


dvery Lent we remind you of Bishop 
Brent’s prescription for a wholesome ab- 
stinence, says The Churchman. It is not to 
give up butter, candy, or tobacco, but for 
the conservative to read The Nation and 
The New Republic. and for the radical 
to read The Times and The Wall St. 
Journal. 

In an earlier day, at a grand organ 
recital, the organ blower was suddenly 
taken ill. A composer who was in the 
audience stepped forward and took his 
place at the bellows. At the close he was 
remonstrated with for doing such “menial” 
work. “Menial work! How can anyone be 


menial who helps to make beautiful 
music?” 

“T heard this week’, writes Compton 
Mackenzie in Vow, “of a small Anglo- 


Catholic boy who was protesting to his 
parents that he would never be a Roman 
Catholic. He was asked why, and he re- 
plied that he did not believe the Pope was 
God.” “But Roman Catholics do not be- 
lieve that.” The child paused for a 
moment. “Well, they believe he’s inflam- 
mable, anyway.” 


Once when President George Washing- 
ton was riding near what is now the 
National Capital, with a party of gentle- 
men, their horses leaped a rock fence; 
the last steed over kicked off several 
stones. “Better replace those”, suggested 
the General. “Oh, someone will do that’, 
was the careless reply. When the rid- 
ing party disbanded, Washington turned 
his horse, and rode back the way they 
had come; dismounting, he carefully re- 
placed the stones. “Oh, General’, chattered 
one who came along, “you are too big to 
be doing that.” “Oh, no”, replied Washing- 
ton, “I am just the right size.” 
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Unitarian Service 
Pension Society 


Provides pensions for Unitarian ministers 
sixty-five years of age or over who have 
had at least twenty years of active service 
in our fellowship. 


Additional bequests and. more annual 
contributions from churches or friends 
are much needed. Address correspondence 
to the Secretary—Rev. Harold G. Arnold, 
55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 


Send contributions to the 
Treasurer—Isaac Sprague, Jr. 


P.O. Box No. 8, Wellesley [iils, Mass. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


The following hotels are worthy of patronage. 
They render excellent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL and TREMONT STREETS 


Near A. U. A. 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Room 
with bath, $3-$5. Phone, KENmore 5300 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up. Phone, Capitol 2900 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration — 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 

Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Stenographic—Civil Service. 


156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 
Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 


For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


Young George Washington 


By GEORGE L. THOMPSON 


A book that is different from the 
others about Washington. 


It shows him as a youth, with a 
zeal for action, eager for adven- 
ture, and with a steadfast purpose 
to live life in its fullness. 


Illustrated. 233 pages. $1.75 postpaid. 
At all booksellers, or from 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC., 
Publishers 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THE DIS- 
CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterborough 
Streets. Minister, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
D.D. Church service at 11 a.m. Disciples School 
at 9.45 a.M. Kindergarten at 11 a.M. 


BOSTON, MASS.--FIRST CHURCH (1630), 
corner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Rey. Charles BE. Park, D.D., minister. Morning 
service, 11 a.m. Sunday School, 3.30 p.m. Com- 
munion service immediately after morning 
service on the first Sunday of each month. 
All seats free at all services. The church is 
open daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686). 
School and Tremont Streets. Ministers, Rev. 
Howard N. Brown, D.D., Rev. John Carroll 
Perkins, D.D. Chorus of Men’s Voices, Ray- 
mond C, Robinson, Organist and Choirmaster. 
9.30 A.M. Church School at King’s Chapel 
House. 11 A.M. Morning Prayer with Sermon 
by Prof. John Baillie, D.D. Week-day Services, 
12.15 p.M. Monday, Organ Recital by Mr. Rob- 
inson ; Tuesday-Friday, Preacher, Rev. Boynton 
Merrill, D.D., Second Church, Newton, Mass. 


BOSTON, MASS.—SECOND CHURCH (1649). 
874 Beacon Street, corner Audubon Road. Rey. 
Dudley Hays Ferrell, Minister. Choir under the 
direction of Homer C. Humphrey, organist. 
9.30 a.M., Church School; 11 A.m., Morning 
service. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH, Euclid Ave., at East 82nd 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton and Rev. Paul 
Harmon Chapman, ministers. 9.30 a.M., Church 
School; 11 a.m., Morning service. 


MILTON, MASS.—The FIRST PARISH. 
Minister, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service, 
Sunday at 11 a.m. Sermon by the minister. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819). 
Dr. Minot Simons, minister. Services in the hall 
of the MacDowell Club, 166 Hast 73rd Street, 
during the erection of the new church at 80th 
Street and Lexington Ave. Welcome to friends 
and strangers. Sunday, 11 a.m. Church office 
at 183 East 80th Street. 


NEW YORK—BORO. BROOKLYN, N.Y.— 
Church of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and 
Monroe Place. (First Brooklyn stop on all 
downtown Subway trains, five minutes from 
Wall Street.) John Howland Lathrop, D.D., 
Edward Jay Manning, ministers. Morning sery- 
ice 11 a.m. Bvening service 7.30 p.m. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount for 
6 or more insertions. Minimum charge 


$1.00. Watch these columns each week. 
Rute card furnished on request. 
SS 
POSITION DESIRED by Organist and Choir 


Director of several years’ experience. Address 
REGISTER C-177. 
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